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ee about the nomination at Chicago are useless, 
\) as it will have been made, in all probability, before this reaches 
the majority of our readers. The organs of the rival candidates have 
been increasingly good reading up to the last moment, and particu- 
larly those of General Grant. The accounts in the New York 7imes 
of the villany of the anti-third-term men, and of the purity, goodness, 
and simplicity of General Grant’s followers, have been as good as any- 
thing in Dickens, and entitle the conductors of that paper to a high 
place among the national humorists. We regret to learn from our 
esteemed contemporary that the Roman virtue of the coal-black 
Southern delegates—at one time so remarkable—began to give way 
on their arrival at Chicago, and they displayed almost the same 
depraved readiness to suppurt Blaine or Sherman, if it was made 
worth their while, by which the ** yellow” men had already made 
themselves so conspicuous. General Grant had been remaining in 
dignified seclusion in the remote city of Galena, but even there the 
noise of the strife annoyed him so much that he went to Dubuque. 
“Col.” Fred. Grant, however, remained in the thick of the fray, and 
made up by his boastings and predictions for “ Father's” reticence, 
to the great annoyance, apparently, of the more judicious Grant men. 





The contest in the National Committee, in which the anti-Grant 
men had a working majority, over the arrangements for the tem- 
porary organization was unprecedented. The point at issue, in the 
first place, may be said to have been the common honesty, or at 
least the personal honor, of the chairman, Senator Cameron—that 
is to say, it was doubted whether, after receiving the nomination for 
temporary chairman determined upon in committee, he would not 
immediately receive a Grant substitute and in the ensuing vote ap- 
ply the unit rule at his own discretion. Apparently, this was soon 
settled in the affirmative, and the question arose of deposing bim 
before the Convention met. At an excited session of the commit- 
tee on Monday, after a caucus of the anti-Grant members, it was 
moved ‘that this committee recognizes the right of each delegate” 
to vote independently of State instructions. As this resolution 
would, if passed, have made it a task of some objectionableness 
even to Cameron to apply the unit rule in the preliminary pro- 
ceedings, he promptly declined to entertain it, and, when appealed 
from, to put the appeal. He does not appear to have deigned any 
explanation himself, but the re urned prodigal, Gorham, took the 
ground that the temporary organization of the Convention was 
wholly within the control of the chairman of the National Commit- 
tee in virtue of the fact that he was thus chairman of a committee 
which had no rights in the matter. This view appeared somewhat 
farcical to the anti-Grant men, who also seem to have found irrele- 
vant the charge that they wished to “ fight out the issues of the Con- 
vention in advance,” but, after deciding on Senator Hoar for tem- 
porary chairman and 
to order “in case ” Cameron should be “absent or unable to per- 
form that duty,” they consented to adjournment with the main 
question in abeyance, and amid much wild talk about the possi- 
bility of two conventions. 





The struggle resulted in a compromise the following day, by 
which Cameron bound himself to see that Hoar was chosen tempo- 
rary chairman, and his opponents left the unit-rule decision to the 
Convention when permavently organized. Seven anti-Grant mem- 
bers are said to have insisted on Cameron’s deposition, but on the 
telegraphed advice of Blaine and the assurances of Conkling, Ar- 
thur, Jones of Nevada, and others that Cameron would keep his 


‘‘ Bill” Chandler for calling the Convention | 


| word the majority consented to his retention. He is reported to 
have expressed himself as “ disgusted with polities.” At the 
sent writing, therefore, the situation is briefly this: the anti-Grant 
forces have secured the temporary chairman, and, as they have a 


nre- 


majority of the delegations, will control the permanent organization 
more or less completely; the Grant men secure the admission 
Logan’s delegation entire to the temporary organization 
stance of obvious importance 


a cireuMm- 


-the postponement of the unit 
question, and the retention of Cameron. 





Congress failed to adjourn on the 3ist of May, and has business 
enough before it for another month at its customary rate of pro- 
gress. But the majority would be glad to see the session close be- 
fore the Cincinnati Convention meets, and will probably bring this 
about. The preliminary work at Chicago drew off great numbers 
of Republicans, duly paired. The Senate has passed the Lmmediate 
Deficiency Bill and Mr. Bayard’s bill defining the term of office of 
the chief supervisors of elections. To the latter Mr. Thurman 
offered an amendment, aimed at Commissioner Davenport, of this 
city, providing that ‘no person now holding or who has held the 
oftice of chief supervisor of elections shall be reappointed,” which 
was passed after a long speech in opposition by Mr. Edmunds, who 
traversed the whole scope and character of the bill, and denounced 
taking from the circuit courts to bestow upon the United States 
Senate the appointment of these judicial officers, just | 
pointment of deputy-marshals had been taken from the Executive 
to be bestowed on the courts. He showed very clearly that while 
the appointment of supervisors is still left with the courts, these 
otlicers are practically selected by the chief supervisor ; so that, if 





I 





| he must now be appointed by and with the advice and consent of 
| . " . ° » . 

| the Senate, a Tweed, for instance, or a John Kelly would, after all, 
| be the appointing power. He did not, however, show how the pre- 


sent system prevented senatorial bosses from exercising the same 
control, nor what was the actual character of the class now drawn 
upon for supervisors. As for the disability imposed upon the chief 
supervisors by Mr. Thurman's amendment, Mr. Edmunds enquired : 
“Tf it is constitutionally competent to say they shall not hold this 
office [again], is it not constitutionally competent to say that they 
shall not hold any other? And, if not, why not?” Nobody, Mr. 
Thurman not excepted, made any reply to this or any other of the 
points raised by Mr. Edmunds. 





Mr. Eaton’s bill “ to provide for the appointment of a commission 
to investigate the question of the tariff” has been the other weighty 
subject of debate in the Senate. It was reported favorably from the 
Committee on Finance, and is a measure which would not only re- 
deem the financial barrenness of the present session, but might 
prove the first step towards a rational treatment of the great ques- 
tion of revenue and taxation. It proposes the nomination by the 
President and the Senate of a commission of nine civilians, qualitied 
as experts, to examine all the leading interests of the country, 
mining, agricultural, and manufacturing, and, having permission to 
report from time to time the result of their enquiries, to make a 
| final report of their information and recommendations in December, 
| 1881. Senator Garland, however, about the same time as Mr. 
Eaton, introduced a measure of similar purport, but vitiated by the 
admission of political factors. According to it, the commission 
would be composed of three Senators, three Representatives, and 
three civilians chosen by these. Mr. Bayard argued forcibly 
against the impolicy of this, on the ground of the physical in- 
ability of Congressmen during recess to give the requisite at- 
tention to arducus an investigation, and of the 
bility of securing scientific impartiality in the reports. ‘The 
ebb and flow of party strength in this country,” he well ob- 
served, “(marks our whole history, and it never touches any 
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q tion that it does not injure. It touches no question that it en- 
lightens.” He objected to piecemeal tinkering even of a tariff of 
which he eould say, ‘*E consider that a greater agglomeration of 
elfish interests and injustice was never made in the form of law.” 
Mr. Thurman and Mr. Beck both upheld Mr. Garland’s measure, 

s that th lay in appointing a civilian commission 
v | have the effect of exempting the tariff from alteration for 
ears Phis might be true, and would yet be endurable in 
view of systematic relief at the end of that term, and in view of the 
fact, which especially applies to the tariff, that unstable is often 
worse than ineq 


titable legislation. 


made eharges of 


Judge C. C. Cole, of Towa, who some time ago n 
Col tion against Judges Dillon and Love in certain railroad 
cases, has fared worse than some other lawvers who made them 
just as freely. The lowa Bar Association took proceedings to dis 
| him, in default of proof of his aceusations, and he has saved 
] elf by an extraordinary confession, in which he declares that 
“he does not believe and never did believe the truth of the charges 
made by the court against the integrity of either of its judges.” Nor 
does he believe the truth of any charges in any of the said letters, 


| information referred to, or in any publication over the sig- 


Ws ‘ 
nature of this respondent ”——that is, Judge Cole himself. It is diffi- 
cult to see now how the Bar can hold that a person who has made 
such avowals is fit to belong to it. 


Phe Court of Enquiry in the Whittaker case have unanimously 
found him guilty of committing the outrage on himself, for the rea- 
forth in our columns. The only 


which have been already set 
incidents in the javestigation on the last day were his con- 


SOLS 


new 
viction of falsehood with regard to some small violations of the 


regulations, sueh as keeping civilian’s clothes concealed in his 
room, and the production ef his journal, which has in some pas- | 
sages an unpleasant appearance of having been composed for 


“campaign” use. The dissatisfaction of the Professors of Chem- 
and Drawing with his work he ascribed to their hatred of 
negroes, but styles the former “a poor devil, for whom he would 
pray and all like him,” and declared that even “if he [Whitta- 
ker} had not any merit in the eyes of prejudiced officers and low- 
toned men he would some day make his merit shine by his, acts.” * 
He evidently considered himself unfairly treated if, having studied | 
he did not come up to the mark, and had his color con- 
all his misfortunes. Having 
set the professor down as “a 
treat bim fairly. He is now 


perry 
I 


| 


faithfully, 


¢ ] > . 
Stantly 1o ol 


as the cause 
ilusophy, he 


his mind 
‘done pretty well” in pi 


good man” who, he thought, would 
under arrest, and will be either tried by court-martial or dismissed 
from the school, as the President may determine. 
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ation. 


material out of which a soldier can be made, and the money spent 


on him for that purpose is clearly wasted. 


The most prominent member of the Tweed Ring after Tweed 
himself, Richard B. Connolly, the city comptroller of the Ring 
period, died last week in France, at the ripe age of seventy, and in 
possession of a fortune estimated at halfa million, and this although 
two or three years ago he confessed judgment in one of the suits 
brought against him by the city for the enormous sum of over eight 
millions of dollars. His frauds and thefts while a member of the 
city government had in themselves nothing very remarkable. They 
were just such as ten thousand municipal politicians would commit 
if they got the opportunity. His career is mainly interesting as a 
study of city polities, but from this point of view it is very interest- 
‘ly the ordinary traditions of private 
Con- 


ing, as showing how complete 
business have come to be disregarded in public business. 
nolly never held any place of trust or emolument before he became 
comptroller, except a custom-house clerkship at $900 a year and a 
bank clerkship which reached at its maximum $8,600. Out of this, 
owing to his close attention to politics, he stepped directly into the 
comptrollership with such powers that he was able to steal between 
IxG2, his first year in office, and 1871, the year of his overthrow, 
twenty per cent., or a sum which competent auditors have esti- 
mated at $30,000,000, fraudulently diverted from the city treasury. 
That he did not die richer is said to be due to unfortunate specula- 
tions, and probably to the necessity of dividing great sums with 
minor accomplices or accessories He and Sweeny were the two 
Irishmen and Catholies of the Ring. The United States and the 
Protestant religion were represented by Tweed and Hall. 





Edison’s latest experiment is, as usual, demonstrated to be a 
complete success by the investigations of a Herald reporter, who 
paid the Magician a visit on Saturday and tested the utilization of 
the electric current “ for railroad purposes.” The Magician has a 


| three-quarter-mile track upon which he runs his motor and car, and 


which appears to be designed, with the malignity of a Wicked 
Magician, to afford the most excruciating torture to Herald re- 
porters and others who can be beguiled into riding upon it. It has 
all kinds of curves, some of them being as sharp as an ordinary 
horse-raijroad corner curve, and divers grades; and around these 
the Magician and his victim tore at a rate of forty miles an 
hour. ‘The strangest part of the programme,” according to the 
reporter, was the ease and celerity with which the train could be 
stopped, from which we suppose the means of preventing it from 
jumping the track in rounding the “ series of serpentine curves, that 
were enough to frighten anybody,” was too obvious to desery 
mention. Once the reporter got on the motor, with the car de- 
tached, when it ‘shot off like a bullet, and it was only by holding 


/ on firmly that one’s seat could be kept”; as the curves were 


Professor Greener, the friend and counsel of Cadet Whittaker, 


ius to have rather odd notions about evidence. He says: ‘ Whit- 


£e 
taker has been prejudged on suppositions, assumptions, inainua- 
tious, and expert testimony, on which, according to military law, | 


little if any reliance should be placed.” The professor ought to 
know that, in the matter of testimony, courts of enquiry, as well 
courts, have to be governed mainly by the laws of the 


as other 
Whittaker’s misfortune flows neither from military 


human mind. 
law nor civil law, but from a combination of facts which, owing to 
the constitution of the human intellect, make it seem bighly prob- 
able—indeed, all but certain—that he committed the outrage on 
himself. The President might pardon him, or set aside the decision 
f the Court of Enquiry, and Martin I. Townsend might scoff at the { 
evidence of experts, but this'would not make Whittaker seem in- 

nocent. The only way for him out of his present serape lies through 
the production of new facts which will upset the presumption cre 
But in any case he ought to leave the | 


0 


ated by the present facts 

school. A young fellow in good health, who lets his hair be cut, 
and his eat 

h and feet tied in his own bed-room, not only without resis- 


tance, but without having even the courage to vell, is hardly the 


, 


reached ‘‘ the motor rocked fearfully ” and seemed to the rider like 
a “bucking mustang.” ‘The time made was fifty-three seconds 
from the station to the end of the track,” which was extraordinary, 
considering the vicissitudes of the journey, to say the least, whether 
it bodes the speedy disuse of steam or not. Menlo Park is to be 
illuminated by the electric light in September. Of the goild-finding 
process there is ‘‘ very little to be said,” the report dejectedly con- 


cludes. 





Mr. D. N. Comingore, whose correspondence the 7imes published 
the other day, writes to us that everything he did in the transactions 
with the Government, to which the correspondence refers, was 
‘‘well and satisfactorily done,” and that “ he and his partners were 
paid less than any other person or persons for the same thing,” and 
that ‘‘ the Government was actually benefited by everything they 
did,” and he declares his readiness and willingness to be investi- 
We expressed no opinion on his dealings with the Govern- 


gated. 
We simply gave a summary of the correspondence pub- 


ment. 


ished, and the soles of his feet be pricked, and his | lished by the Times, and of the unkind language towards each 


other in which the editor of that paper and Colonel Moulton 


subseanently indulged. We know nothing about Mr. Comingore’s 
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contracts or character. But we confess we thought the passage in 
one of his letters, in which he proposed to Browa to * run it [a cer- 
tain contract for which they were applying] for a month or two to 
satisfy the Department, and afterwards run it to make all the money 
they could out of it,” needed a certain amount of explanation, and 
we think so still. 


Although the nominal rates for exchange on London advanced 
during the week to the point at which gold can be exported, the 
actual rates did not warrant shipments. The New York banks 
now hold a little over $59,000,000 of specie, principally gold; a 
year ago the banks held less than $19,000,000. While there has 
been this increase in specie the legal-tender notes in the banks 
have fallen, as compared with last year, from $41,790,000 to $22,- 
540,000. 
together with the increase of specie, has enabled the banks to 
strengthen their reserve, so that now they hold $16,123,450 above 
the | 


only $5,078,000. 


The liquidation of speculation during the last two months, 


Specie exports can, therefore, for the time being, 
be afforded by the New York loan market. The misfortune is, how- 
ever, that in the autumn, when the money market will naturally be 
active, the loss of specie will be felt, no one expecting that gold 
which is lost in the summer will be regained then. ‘The foreign 
trade of the country is running more and more against the United 
The 
Tnited States for the month of Apri! 
show that the imports of merchandise were valued at $74,328,890, 
which is per cent.) more than in April, 
is70. The exports during the same time of domestic products 
were Valued at $70,538,242, which is an increase of 816,196,380 (or 
about 30 per cent.) over those of the corresponding month last 
year. For the first ten months of the fiscal year the increase in the 
value of imports was $244,500,000, while the increase in the value 
of exports was only $79,550,000. 


States so far as the foreign movement of gold is concerned. 
official figures for the whole ! 


$32,252,789 (or about 764 


the fiscal year 1872-9 the excess of exports above imports, exclusive 
of specie, Was $241,477,882, 
1n79-80 the excess of exports was only $155,241,872. It will there- 
fore be seen that the foreign exchanges threaten to become in the 
not remote future most interesting in respect to the money market 
and the silver question. So soon as specie exports begin gold will 
be lost, and in due time gold will disappear from the currency and 
silver will take its place. The country will then have three stan- 


dard @ollars—to wit, the gold dollar for foreign trade, the silver 


dollar, and the legal-tender note (payable either in gold or silver), 
the two latter for domestic use. 


The question of Bradlaugh’s admission to the House of Com- 
mons without taking the oath has been referred by the House to a 


select committee, whose decision will doubtless turn on the law of 


the matter; but the religious public out-of-doors is taking it up with 


vigor from another point of view, and urging the House by letter of 


petition not to let him in. The fact seems to be, in brief, that an 
affirmation which Bradlaugh is quite willing to take, and has taken 
as a witness, is allowed in courts of law. But the only aftirmation 
provided by the House of Commons for those who have conscien- 
tious ‘scruples about taking an oath is intended, it is maintained, 
for the benefit of Moravians, Quakers, and others who do believe in 
God and a future life, aud cannot be legally administered to an 
avowed infidel. But, in addition to this, Bradlaugh is willing to 
take the oath itself, if the House will let him, regarding it as an 
idle form over which a sensible man need not palter. Bradlaugh 
is a very obnoxious person to the religious world, both because he 
has been an infidel lecturer of the Ingersoll school, though not 
ribald as Ingersoll, and because he brought out a book, in combi- 
nation with a Mrs. Besant, the wife of a clergyman, for which they 
Were both tried, intended to instruct people how to restrict the 
size ef their families. It is not probable that the House of Com- 
mons, however, will refuse to provide a form of affirmation which 


so 


During the first ten months of 


while for the corresponding months of 
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sal requirement, whereas a year ago they held a surplus of | 
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makers. He has undoubtedly been greatly helped by a ludicrous 
attack on him in the House, in the interest of morality and religion, 


by Lord Randolph Churehill, who produced, amidst great laughter, 
an imitation of Burke's dagger scene by throwing one of Bradlaugh’s 
pamphlets on the floor and stamping on it in a fury of indiguant 
virtue. 


The wing of the Liberals who were on the point a week ago of 
presenting an address to Mr. Gladstone demanding the recall of Sir 
Bartle Frere, but were momentarily quieted by the Ministerial ex- 
planation that Sir Bartle was needed to « omplete the construction 


of the South Afriean Confederation, have renewed their onslaught, 


and are to express it in a motion in the House of Commons. ‘The 
attack is led or greatly stimulated by the Pall Mall Gazette, under 
its new editor, Mr. John Morley, whose summing up of the case 


against Sir Bartle in the Fortnightly last year was one of the most 
formidable of the indictments brought against the late G 
The affair is probably the beginning of a trouble with which the 
Gladstone Ministry will always have to contend. The more radical 
wing of the party would have put up with a good deal of moderation 
if the majority had been smaller. But it is so large that it seems to 
put everything within their reach, and they chafe over anything 


that looks like compromise. The appointment of Lord Ripon in Ladia 


overnment. 


| is disliked because it seems due to a desire to conciliate the Cathe- 


will enable him to take his seat, as this would only make a martyr | 


of him and endear him to bis constituency—the Northampton shoe- 


lics, whom Mr. Gladstone had offended by his assaults on the Vati- 
ean, and, in fact, the inconveniences of having passed tive years in 
somewhat furious agitation are probably plainer to Mr. Gladstone, 
now that he is in office, than he likes. 

Mr. Gosechen’s advent at Constantinople has produced a good 
deal of commotion among the Turks, as there seems to be no doubt 
that he has seeured the joint action of the Powers to press the 
Porte in some shape. 
course when all else fails—a simple non possumeus, backed by an 
opinion of the Sheikh-ul-Islam that the Law will not furnish what- 
ever is asked for, and that if urg there may 
be fanatical attacks on the Christians. This has succeeded so often 
that there is no reason why they should not try it again. What the 
Sultan most an international commission, which would 
put him in the position of the Khedive or an Indian prince, but he 
still counts on the difficulty of any united coercion, and he is right 
in this. The introduetion of foreign troops to compel. him to obey 
might end in a general game of 


They are said to have resolved on the usual 
ed Loo vehemently 


dreads is 


grab. 


= | 


1} 


The negotiations which have been so long pendi 


Vatican and the German Government seem to have 


ix between the 
reached no re- 
sult, and were substantially closed a few weeks 
spateh from Prince Bismarck, 
dalous spectacle created in the Reichstag by the alliance of the 
Clerical party with the Socialists. He has, however, been sufli- 
ciently moved by the complete absence of priests and religious offi- 
cers in numerous Catholic parishes, owing to the refusal of the 
bishops to secure Government approval of the appointed priests, as 
required by the Falk laws, and has introduced a bill in the Prus- 
sian Parliament giving the minister discretionary power in apply- 
that is, enabling him to suspend them in any par- 
It is not as yet known what effect the bill will have 


vo by a long de- 


which he dwelt much on the sean- 


i? 
In 


ing these hws- 
ticular ease. 


on the Pope. 





The Italian Ministry have, as was anticipated, gained nothing 
by the election. They have already been beaten in one division by 
a majority of twelve. The King’s reception at the opening of Par- 
liament is said to have been chilly, owing to the general feeling as 
to the uncertainty of the future. The situation is somewhat com- 
plicated by a fresh outbreak on the part of Garibaldi, who has 
written a letter to his Roman constituents denouncing the House of 
Savoy, recommending tbe dissolution of the army and the refusal of 
all aid to the priests -which does not, perhaps, mean much in itself, 
but does indicate that the extreme Radicals are picking up courage, 


' and hope fur a row in which they will gain something. . 
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MEANING GRANT'S ELECTION WOULD HAVE. 





THE 
ETHER General Grant will be nominated at Chicago or not 


Tul 
\\ last df those things about 
prophecy or calculation is almost useless, The tables published by 
our esteemed contemporaries are 
ome candidate, and are not simple statements, therefore, but con- 


we said week, one 


IS, as 


tributions to somebody’s ** boom,” and it is to be observed that no 
tables are alike, which shows that nothing very positive is 
known about the intentions of a very large number of the delegates. 


two re 
The only thing certain in the situation is, that of all the candidates 
now in the field General Grant has probably the best chance of the 
nomination. It may be useful, therefore, to make a few observa- 
tions on the meaning which his election would have in case he is 
It is not too soon to consider this. 
very seriously during the coming five 


nominated. 
may have to consider it 
months, and may find five months too little for the purpose. 

It will, in the first place, be a condonation of all that was amiss 
in his former Administration. He has never uttered any expression 
of regret for the things in his Administration of which the public 
complained. He has not discarded or withdrawn his confidence in 
any public way from any of those whose wrongdoing or bad advice 
brought discredit on him. In fact, he has expressed for some of the 
most prominent of them his unabated esteem. 


all concocted in the interest of 


Every Republican | 


The Nation. 


) 


| are none. 


which | 






| Number 


We 


This goes a good way towards defining his position. 
presume there has never before been a case in which a man has 
appeared as a candidate for re-clection to an important oflice which 
he has already filled, and has had to inform his friends that he 
could furnish them with no in aid of his canvass. 
The history of his eight years’ Administration ought to be his great 
document, and ought to be furnished freely to bis supperters: but 
is his enemies whe are 


“ documents ” 


it is one of the humors of the crisis that it 
preparing this, and that his friends treat it as a scandalous publi- 
cation. All the references which the latter make to his past relate 
to his military career, which would be very apposite if he had never 
filled a high civil position, and if the people were about to elect a 
strategist to carry ona war. Having filled a eivil position, aud it 
being a civil position which he is now seeking, it is about his civil 
capacity that people want to know, and about nothing are his 


friends less disposed to talk. If he were now a candidate for the 


; command-in- chief of the army, and had already filied that piace, 


He has been seen in | 


the company of some of the worst of them since his return from | 


Europe. He offers himself for re-election not as a new 


different Grant, but 
ence of travel in foreign countries. 
him to show that he wishes to be thought of 
what he was when in office, so that those who vote for him will 
him. They will be forced to 


as other than 


” 


have no escape from “ vindicating 


or | 
as the Grant of 1876, plus some experi- | 
Not a syllable has escaped | 


declare by implication that they liked the way the Government was | 


carried on between 1869 and 1876. 
forward and candid than the manner in which he presents himself 
to the people. It is true that some of his followers say that he 
has learnt wisdom abroad, and will separate himself from his old 


friends. 


Nothing can be more straight- | 


forsake his old companions, is ludicrous when produced in support 


of his claim to the chief-magistracy of a great nation. 


enough plea in behalf of a clerk in a store who has been caught pil- | 


fering, or of a book-keeper who has taken to drink; but it was 
probably never thought of until now as a recommendation for the 
presidency of arepublic. It is but justice to General Grant to say 
that he has not himgelf produced it, or authorized its preduction. 


It is a good- | 


| 


had lost most of the battles he fought, and had made his statY up 
of peculators and shirks, it would be considered somewhat queer on 
the part of his friends to refuse to tell about his military career and 
to insist on dwelling on his suecess as a tanner and stock-raiser: 
and yet it would not be queerer than what they are now doing. 
We admit that it is fair enough to infer that because a man has 
commanded an army well he will probably rule a state well, as far 
as executive functions are concerned. But all we get by our infe- 
rence is a presumption which may be upset completely by experi- 
ment. After experiment has upset it, it is very odd to go on talk- 
ing as if there had been no experiment at all. It was all very 
well, in other words, to stick to General Grant first and part of ihe 
time; to stick to him “ first, last, and a/l the time,” without regard 
to the facts of his career, is to behave in an irrational manner. 
Fidelity in polities is a good human virtue when controlled by ex- 
perience ; cultivated in disregard of experience, it becomes simply 
canine. 

Thirdly, the election of a President who has already held oflice, 
and who, for whatever reason, has no party behind him, but simply 


But the plea that aman has mended his ways, aud will | stands for himself and his personal followers and admirers, is, how- 


ever it may be disguised, a confession that he is a necessary man. 
When once this acknowledgment is made in a republic in time of 
peace, a change has occurred in the spirit of the government which 
no amount of declamation or protestation or adherence to forms 
can disguise. It is no doubt a subtle chap the nature and ex- 
tent of which nobody can describe and the existence of which is in- 


oro 
oo? 


| . . : ° . * 
capable of proof, but it none the less exists and is recognizable. 


His conversations, as given in the revised reports of Mr. John Rus- | 


sell Young, contain no trace of it. 


We may remark, too, before | 


passing from this point, that a formal acknowledgment that a | 
mau’s having filled an office badly was no obstacle to his filling it | 


again would introduce also into our polities the startling novelty 
that a man can have claims on an office apart from his personal 


capacity to fill it. This contains the seeds of hereditary right. 


Indeed, it is hardly any more absurd to give a man an office for | 


which his unfitness has been proved, because we like him, than to 


give it to him and put up with his unfitness because he is bis 
father’s son. Both imply the existence of a source of right to the 
office outside his mental and moral constitution. 

Secondly, it is to be observed that no platform is attached to 
General Grant’s name; that is, he is not presented as standing 
for any principle or policy of Government, or as in any way iden- 
tified with it. If he were, many faults and shortcomings might be 
overlooked in consideration of it. In fact, the representation of 
great political movements and ideas by personally unworthy cham- 
pions is something not uncommon. It is one of the necessary 
humiliations which people have ofcten to undergo in order to attain 
great objects. But so far is General Grant from being the cham- 
pion of anything, that his political creed remains to this day un- 
known to the country. In fact, Mr. Conkling remarked with much 
naiveté in a recently reported interview, that people often sent to 
hun for ** Grant documents,” but could not get them because there 


’ 





Such a President when he asks himself, ‘Why am I here?” can 
return but one answer: ‘ Because they could not do without me ” ; 
and the man with whom a republic cannot dispense as its chief offi- 
cer is no longer a President: he is a Protector, or Stadtholder, or 
First Consul, in all but the name. The close personal friends and 
adherents of areal President, too, ought to be and are men who 
agree with him and have labored with him in politics—that is, hold 
the same opinions that he does on the leading questions of the day. 
But General Grant’s friends would necessarily be, if he were now 
elected, men who admire him personally for his success and for things 
not connected with his past civil administration; and this com- 
mon admiration would constitute the chief political bond both be- 
tween him and them and between one another. His followers and 
councillors, therefore, would not be the politicians of a free state, 
but personal favorites of its chief officer, and would rely on his 
favor and not on public opinion for their advancement, and would 
feel bound both by sympathy, gratitude, and ambition to use their 
best efforts to keep him in power indefinitely. Even if they 
failed, they would form a clique, like the Bonapartists in France, 
half hostile to the institutions of the country as providing no 
place for their Chief, and doubtful of the future of the Republic 
because he did not preside over its destinies. We feel sure 
that no one can have talked much with General Grant’s sup- 
porters during the past year without being struck with the sirong 
Bonapartism of their tone. The talk about him is not the talk 
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of republican politicians, but of the friends of a dynasty. They 
take little interest in the Government if General Grant is not in 


it, and are prone to discover in him the marks of a heaven-sent 


deliverer who does not need to explain himself or say what he is | 


going to do if elected. This school would increase rapidly in four 
years under the fostering influence of office and Presidential favor, 
and it would probably produce before long a Persigny who would 
openly express what many of .them already feel, their contempt for 
government by discussion. One of the things they already most 
admire and oftenest call attention to in their chief is his silence, 
which they think offers a most salutary example to the Ameriean 
people. Ina constitutional state, however, a silent statesman is as 
objectionable as a cowardly king in a military monarehy. Republi- 
can government is carried on by discussion, and discussion means talk, 
and much talk; and though loquacity is not desirable, it ought to 
be a fatal objection to a candidate for the highest oftice in sueh a 
government that he conceals his thoughts. 

That more injury has not been done to American polities already 
by the preaching of the Grant gospel is due simply to the fact that 
the scandals of his Administration were so great. Had ne had a 
little more regard for appearances, and a little more sensitiveness 


to publie opinion, and been a little more careful in the selection of 


his immediate followers, the doctrine that he is the savior which the 


nation needs, and has in fact a semi-sacred character, which has | 
| effort once for all, and that he is then fully assured that he stands on 


found so much expression in the Methodist Church, would have 


been much harder to meet and would have done much more mis-_ 


chief. As it is, his Administration has created a sect of politicians 
whe are probably more pestilent than any who have made their 
appearance in recent times in avy constitutional state. The en- 
largement of the sect in the present condition of our population 
would be a serious misfortune, and nothing would enlarge it so 
rapidly as a third term, and the busy preparation for a fourth with 
which it would assuredly be occupied. In fact, no one who ealls for 
a third term can logically help calling for a fourth. His arguments 
carry him towards it irresistibly, and would convict him of gross 
indifference to the best interests of his country if he failed to insist 
upon it. 


THE REVISION OF CREEDS. 


\ RECENT discussion at the Commencement of the Yale Theo- 

logical Seminary, touching the need or expediency of a creed 
for the Congregational Church, brought out very strongly the diffi 
culty, of which we spoke some weeks ago, that both ministers and 
laymen feel in defining their religious beliefs, and was rather re- 
markable as a confession of the trouble which the churches expe- 
rience in holding to any common standard of orthodoxy. 
eight leading Congregational theologians opposed the attempt to 
formulate a creed, on various grounds. One thought the Chureh was 
not ready to say what it believed on a number of questions on which 
the advance of science is in a measure pressing it to declare itself— 
such as evolution, the origin of species, and the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch. Another proposed to meet the difficulty by drawing 
up a list of things not believable. There was a general consensus, 
apparently, that the drafting of a creed would lead to dissension, 
and also that no creed could in our day last long. Dr. Bacon, for 
instance, would revise the Congregational creed every ninth year. 
President Porter would have a creed for each Church, to be settled 
every time it received a new pastor—that is, we suppose, that the 


Seven or 


confession of faith exacted from the pastor should form the creed of 


the Church as long as he remained in office. Nobody seemed to 
think it possible to draft any creed which all the churches would 
accept. 

There can be little doubt that this diseussion pretty fairly 
represented the mental attitude of the Protestant world in our day 
about religious beliefs ; but, on the other hand, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that such discussions by no means help to strengthen 
or spread the believihg frame of mind which is, after all, what church 
organizations have to rely on for their existence. It is not easy, for 


The Nation. 


| the power of the will over faith. His work on ¢ Faith and Rational- 


Chureh calls “ truths of Christianity ” on 


| to Christianity when at the same 
| frame of 


| he would enjoy eternal peace, which is really what a religious creed 
| has to be in order to hold human nature to certain lines of duty 
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instance, to reconcile these objections to the adoption of a creed 
with Professor Fisher's position, which we recently cited, regarding 
ism’ is an able exposition of the possibility and even duty of believing 
without evidence, and especially of believing what the Protestant 


wsullicient to 


evidence 


| satisfy the reason ; and, though it is composed of lectures addressed to 
| the Princeton Theologieal School, it 


was evidently really intended 
for persons of a rationalistic turn, who find it difieult to hold on 
time cultivating the scientiti 


} 


mind which is now the great end of secular education 


The Church is everywhere suffering from the spread of t 
of mind much more than from the direct assaults of see 


i 


Mies, al 


| it certainly cannot be overcome or satisfied by creeds, containing 


ihe most solemn affirmations on the most serious subjects of human 
concern, which are avowedly open to periodical revision and modi- 
fication. A creed of this kind is simply an exposition of the way A., 
B., and C. look at certain things in a particular year: it cannot 
be presented as a list of things which a man must aecept as true it 
} 


and endeavor. Many a man ¢an, even in our day, follow Professor 
Fisher’s advice, and will himself into the belief of what seems to his 
understanding incredible, but only on condition that he makes the 
the bed-rock of everlasting and unchangeable Truth. There are not 
many men in our time who occupy themselves seriously with what 
they believe who are ready to go through this process every nine 
years, or every time a new pastor is called to the chureh. It is 
only sineere Catholics, if any, who are ready to accept from human 
hands occasional additions to the body of religious truth, the mak- 


| ing of such additions being one of the recognized functions of their 
| Chureh. 


Protestants could at no time add to or take away from 
the sum of their belief without a sensible diminution in the strength 
with which any belief is held, and there has never hitherto been a 
time less favorable to those moditications than the present one. 
The scientific habit of mind which nearly everybody gets in our 
day from his education, and from the mode in which nearly all the 
business of life is transacted, render it very difficult, and inereasingly 
difficult, to make the change in the mental attitude which theolo- 
gians call for in every man when he leaves the mawrket-place and 
the law-courts and the legislature and the laboratory to enter the 
house of worship. Thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, there- 
fore ask themselves, when reading such discussions as that at New 
Haven the other day, where is the objection to a creed, and a fixed 


| and permanent one, if the power of the will over religious belief be 


what Professor Fisher describes it to be, and if the duty of exempt- 
ing the formation of that belief from the ordinary operations of the 
intellect be what he represents it ? 

One other thing will also attract their attention, and it is some- 
thing which has an important bearing on the phenomenon called 
the decline of faith. Theological writers acquired, in the days when 
creeds were fixed and were given to the world as the last word of 
the Church on the great problems of man’s creation and status and 
destiny, a habit of writing in keeping with the idea of the perma- 
nence and ultimateness of creeds. They wrote and preached as if 
their premises were sure never to undergo any change or modifica- 
tion, and treated any suspense of judgment as an undoubted sin 
against the light. A good many have abandoned it for a more sym- 
pathetic attitude towards doubt and unbelief, and acknowledge that 
they too stretch “lame hands of faith and grope.” 

But a great many others—and these the most prolific writers 
in reviews and magazines as well as in volumes—still preserve the 
old tone of assured and somewhat minatory orthodoxy. They 
freely acknowledge that the Church during the last hundred years 
has thrown aside much doctrine which was once considered essen- 
tial to salvation, and much history which was once never question- 


| ed, but they exact as ready acceptance for their own position to- 
‘ 


day as ifit were the position which their predecessors had always 
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occupied, and as if there were no reason for supposing that their 
successors would ever oceupy any other. One hardly takes up a 
religious quarterly without coming across an article by some well- 
known divine in which the Sceptics and Rationalists are not assail- 
ed ina tone which would only be permissible in a preacher who 
preached what had “ everywhere, and always, and by all been be- 
lieved.” There was undoubtedly a period when this confidence 
yas eflective, when doubts were quenched and irreverence put to 
hame by it; but that time is long gone. 
by average laymen of the mutations of belief through which the 
Chureh has passed sinee the middle of the last century, of the num- 
ber of once precious truths which she has thrown aside as useless 
incumbrances, m: minute or aecurate, but it is widely 
present to the mind of nearly every one who reads a 


The knowledge possessed 


y not be 
spread and is 
controversial article or listens to a confident and vehement doctri- 
nal sermon, and it converts many of the fierce attacks on science 
into the seeds of something more formidable far than unbelief—eom- 
pleteindifference. No attitude, in fact, in our day removes the minis- 
ter farther from the thoughtful layman than this of absolute and 
disdainful confidence in the ecclesiastical positions of this year. The 
layman knows they probably are not any more impregnable than 
the old ones which were long ago abandoned. 
misery of the civilized world in our time is doubt about the great 
problems of existence, doubt about our origin, and doubt about our 
ultimate fate. There is hardly any thoughtful man on whose life it 
does not cast a shadow of greater or less depth, but it is not too 
much to say that it has created a fresh souree of human-sympathy. 
No one who feels the darkness of the road he is travelling ean help 
feeling a certain touch of compassion for those who are making 
the journey under the same difficulties. 
mind—and how numerous they are every one knows—nothing can 
be less impressive or consolatory than the exhortations of the very 
confident. They come to them somewhat with the effect of the 
boisterous assurances of a thick-skinned man in rude heaith to an 
invalid friend that there is nothing the matter with him; that what 
he needs is to imitate him, take plenty of exercise and good hearty 
food. <A who nothing of the mental struggle 
through which the modern world is passing, or treats it as an 
affair which be disposed of by an occasional modification of 
creeds, can hardly axpect to retain his influence with those who feel 
that it is neither more nor less than a last effort to reach a moral 
and spiritual position in which they can no longer be vexed or dis- 
turbed by the newest views in verbal criticism, or the latest experi- 
ments in the laboratory. 
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ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, May 14, 1880. 


DEMOCRACY IN 


EMOCRACY in Great Britain—for in this paper all reference to Tre- 

land is purposely omitted—has, to borrow an expression of Gam- 
The electors, amounting in round numbers to 
somewhat more than 2,800,000 men, have in the last two general elections 


betta’s, ‘‘come of age.” 


exerted to the full the powers which the present electorate acquired in 1868. 
In 1874 they called the Conservatives to office; in 1880 they have elected 
Mr. Gladstone Prime Minister. 1 
on either occasion; my aim in this letter is to perform, as far as may be, 


have no wish to canvass their conduct 


the part, not of a partisan but of an historical critic, and to enquire, in the 
light of recent events, what are likely to prove the permanent characteris- 
tics of English democracy. One preliminary observation deserves attention : 
Democracy in England is as yet, it should be noticed, by no means wholly 
democratic. The constituency which ultimately governs the country is, 
judged by an Ameriean, a French, or a German standard, narrow. The 
mode in which seats are distributed, further limits the influence of num- 
bers. The franchise, however, will be extended, and it is not a very bold 
prediction that within fifty years universal suffrage, with all its concomi- 
tant arrangements, will rule in England as throughout the rest of the 
civilized world. Moreover, it is at least a plausible conjecture that a 
wide franchise and equal electoral districts will, unless preceded by that 
kind of struggle which converts a constitutional reform into a social 
revolution, turn out little more than a change in political mechanism 
which but slightly affects the essential character of English politics, 


To all men in this state of 


Nation. 
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Meanwhile, it is certain that the democracy of Great Britain is, in fact, 
tempered by a large number of monarchical and aristocratic influences, 
The Crown and the House of Peerstire much more than survivals of ob- 
They are both the symbol and the cause of the weight 
given in English society to ideas and feelings which are distinctly unde- 
The regal democracy (if the term may be used) of Great Bri- 


solete forms, 
mocratic, 
tain will for a long period, perhaps for ever, differ from the Federal 
democracy of America as truly as they each differ from the Republican 
and unitarian democracy of France. The conviction that English demo- 
cratic rule will for a considerable time exhibit traits even now discerni- 
ble by an impartial observer, is the very circumstance that gives interest 
to an analysis of the characteristics of a kind of popular rule which, 
whether it be termed a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a democracy, in fact 
differs considerably from any form of government hitherto known under 
any of these names. 


The best features of the English electorate are, if recent transactions 


| : : Pam 
be taken as our guide, orderliness, conservatism, and sensibility to ap- 


Moreover, the chief | 


| eall forth 


peals addressed to the moral feelings. The good order or the perfect 
respect for law which has prevailed in England under great political ex- 
citement disposes at once of what one may call the ‘* skull-and-cross- 
As I have before pointed out, the terrors of 
From 


bones” view of democracy. 
the French Revolution misled both Conservatives and Democrats. 
the end of the great war until at least 1850 respectable and intelligent 
Conservatives, whether termed Whigs or Tories, really believed with 
more or less vehemence that the rule of a democracy meant the rule of 
violence and disorder. Reformers adopted what was a form of the sume 
belief. They thought that the excitement, the emotion, the threats, and 
the declamation which marked the revolution in France had a real con- 
nection with democratic reforms. It is difficult now, as one reads Justin 
MacCarthy’s account of the Chartist agitation, not to smile at the mis- 
placed conscientiousness with which mild and respectable democrats fol- 
lowed the theatrical tradition of the great French drama. 
rated, they held drills by night, they made torchlight processions, they 


least 
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convoked ‘*conventions,” and at once menaced London with the 
threat of a monster mecting at a time when it is perfectly certain that 
violence and threats were in reality useless for any other purpose than to 
invincible resistance. Democrats, such for example as that 
most gentie and pacific littérateur, Ernest Jones, misled beth themselves 
and their opponents because they felt bound to drape themselves in revo- 
lutionary paraphernalia which had been little more than the accidents of 
the French movement. No doubt other circumstances, such as the dis- 
tress of the poorer classes, which was ultimately relieved by free-trade, 
added to the violence which marked popular movements in England dur- 
ing the first half of the century; but a misleading tradition was at least 
half the cause of what was at bottom a political blunder, The accession 
of the democracy to power has, it may be hoped, finally broken the tradi- 
tion of violence. Lord Beaconsfield outraged popular feeling; he kept to- 
gether a Parliament which had ceased to represent the nation; the times 
were hard; yet for all this there has been perfect order from Land’s End 
to John O’Groat’s house. The electors took patience, bided their time, 
and at the proper moment dismissed his lordship from office. 

[t may be thought strange to speak of the ‘‘ conservatism ” of an elec- 
torate which has placed the Conservative party in a hopeless minority; yet 
the term, if properly understood, is appropriate. None of the traditions 
of English political sentiment have been broken by the mass of the Libe- 
ral party. An Englishman, with his love of privilege and his adherence 
to legal rights (which are only two developments of one and the same sen- 
An English radical loves a lord 
Lord 


timent), is always a respecter of persons. 
when he sees him, and does not object to tell him so to his face. 
Hartington’s undoubted straightforwardness and plain, good sense have 
been lauded as though honesty and discretion were to be found nowhere 
but in the House of Lords. Lord Ratnsay’s ingenuous blundering has 
secured him a seat at Liverpool. The Radicals of Leeds were so enam- 
ored with the name of Gladstone that when they could not get the father 
they at once petitioned for theson. The belief in what Burke calls ‘* he- 
reditary virtue” is as strong in 1880 as it was in 1780. The sentiment is 
most respectable. It lies at the foundation of the whole Whig policy. 
It is, however, a little too closely allied to snobbishness, and sometimes 
leads to inconvenient results: the predilection for hereditary virtue placed 
Rockingham at the head of a Cabinet from which Burke was excluded. 
At the present day it forces young Mr. Gladstone into a seat which might 
more properly have rewarded the intellectual services of Mr. Morley or 
the publiec-spirited self-sacrifice of Mr. Rathbone. Still, be the sentiment 
admired or be it blamed, it is in its very nature a conservative feeling: 
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which ensures that the Nnglish democracy will keep to the old lines of 
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constitutional progress. In quite another direction the conservatism of 


democratic Liberalism is equally remarkable. High-Churchmen, philo- 
sophers, and friends of the workingman were, up to the time of this gene- 
ral election, convinced that the late Lord Derby had, by his Reform bill 
of 1868, ** dished” not only the Whigs, as he boasted, but also the Dis- 
senters. All the world: now knows that this belief, plausible enough in 
itself, was unfounded. The Nonconformists formed the backbone of the 


Lord 


sentiment of good society and the moral views of Dissenters, 


resistance to Bezeconsfield. The contest was a fight between the 
The clubs 
were pitted against the chapels, and the chapels won. English radicalism 
One of 


the most essential features of English political lite has not been vitally 


still remains, as it always has been, the party of the Dissenters. 


affected by a change which was supposed to’ have swamped the votes of 
the shopkeepers by the votes of the workingmen. 

Of the amenability of the English democracy to moral appeals one 
Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches were a serics of sermons preached to that part of 


may say the less as it is the salient feature of the late elections. 
Great Britain where a taste for pulpit oratory is strongest; and though 
his diffuse oratory had many of the defects of addresses from the pulpit, 
it exactly hit 
ment was, to speak plainly, a cabinet 
rightly or not, that in Africa 


by immoral means. 


mark. The electors were convinced that the Govern- 


its 


of liars. They were convineed, 


and in India unjust ends had been pursued 
The apologists of Lord Beaconsfield may urge that 
the judgment of the constituencies was warped by sentiment and by a 
false view of the facts. Lor my present purpose I am willing to concede 
that the apology is just. My point is not that the English democracy 
judged righily, but that the judgment of the electors was influenced 
mainly by obvious ordinary, one may perhaps add vulgar or common- 
place, moral sentiments. 

If a love of order, a conservative spirit, and a belief in the doctrines of 
ordinary morality as the guide of public life are the best features of the 
English electorate, its political weaknesses are at least equally discerni- 
ble. ‘The two traits which most alarm an impartial observer may perhaps 
be best deseribed as inscrutability and changeableness. That the conduct 
of the constituencies could not be calculated upon beforehand even by 
the shrewdest observers is patent. Conservatives, till their defeat began, 
counted on an easy victory. Liberals did not two months ago venture to 
anticipate a triumph. London did not know the feeling of the country, 
Churchmen did not appreciate the influence of Nonconformists. Dissent- 
ing ministers understood the views of their own congregations, but were 
quite at sea as to the sentiments of artisans. One of the worst features of 
English society—the isolation of one class from another—became sud 
denly apparent. The voice of the nation was appealed to; no one knew 
what the utterance would be, and men who had been surprised by the 
Conservative reaction of 1874 were utterly astounded by the Liberal re- 
action of 1880. That the leaders of the nation, whether in Parliament or 
in the press, have ceased to understand the national sentiment, is obvious. 
An uncomfortable idea cannot but suggest itself that huge constituencies 
will slip out of the grasp of their leaders, Mr, Chamberlain is at hand to 
meet the difficulties of the situation by the introduction of the caucus 
and the whole system of party discipline connected therewith. American 
readers may doubt whether the defect to be met or the cure proposed be 
the worse evil. 

The changeableness of democracies has passed into a proyerb, and the 
three general elections since 1868 do not encourage the hope that stability 
of purpose will be a characteristic of the large constituencies which will 
in the long run rule England. The first election of the three made Mr. 
Gladstone a kind of dictator. The second was a rout of the Liberals 
which threatened to drive Mr. Giadstene from public life. The third has 
sent him back to office more powerful than ever. The explanation of 
these changes is probably not so much fickleness as the inevitable swaying 
to and fro of large bodies of men. People forget how comparatively nar- 
row may be the numerical margin which divides the victors in an elec- 
toral campaign from the defeated. Observers are still more apt to forget 
the electors who habitually do not vote; yet these, if they are excited and 
come to the poll, always can and do occasionally turn the balance between 
contending parties. A writer who apparently admires democratic insta- 
bility, or, rather, the kind of policy which results from it, describes truly 
enough one aspect of the general election: 


“Tf parliamentary methods, their publicity, their freedom, their ten- 
dency to lag, are all hostile to a kind of solicy that implies despatch, 


privacy, and the ready energy of personal resolution, so, too, Is the 
power of wavering and instable 


constituencies as the ultimate arbiter of 


Nation. 
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the action of a Government fatally incompatible with the new system of 
intervention and empire. ‘This is the true reason why such a system, as 
permanent innovation, is impossible in this country. If household suf- 
frage had been the base of our representation between the French Revo 
lution and the battle of Waterloo, dees any one believe that the 
sive Governments of those long years yould have been allowed to pers 
vere in their warfare, first againsc the Republic, and t 
Empire?” 


SUE » 
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IT am not absolutely certain that this enquiry ought to rece 
answer which the writer in the #or/ Univeral 
suffrage did not enfeeble the exertions of the North during the War 


ightly clearly eX PCr (s, 


Secessign, and an English democracy might perhaps struggle harder for 


existence, or even for empire, than philosophers or philanthropists might 


either expect or approve. Still, the enquiry raised suggests some seri 


reflections. An answer to it in the negative would foree us to conclude 
that if England had a century ago become a democracy she would n 
have reached her destined greatness, and that, having become den 


What, at 
that a country which owes half its power to the difficulty with 


cratic, she will cease to be powerful. any rate, is 


which 


can be assailed, and to the fact that it can, in a life-and-death struggle 


hold on and bide its time, will lose half the advantages of an exceptions! 


position if it loses that tenacity of purpose which alone can turn exeep- 


tional defensive strength to account. One need not be accused of U 
now odious crime of * Jingoism ” simply because one looks with regret 
on anything which may diminish the power of the freest state in Europ 
Toany one who has thought over English habits and character the reth 
tion inevitably occurs that, if a genuine democratic constitution prove 


incompatible with national greatness, it is by no means clear that Eng- 
lishmen will not, by some of those curious devices by which they 
fact, so 
twist or pervert even democratic institutions as to make them subser‘s 

to the power of the nation. \. V. Dicey. 


ive 


again and again twisted forms into a certain conformity with 


THE MANUSCRIPTS OF SAINT-SIMON, 

Parts, May 

N° one can have seriously studied French history without 
4¥ smitten with a desire to read the unpublished manus 


having been 
ripts ot Saunt- 
Simon, and never in the annals of literature has there been recorded such 
a peculiar case of absurd secrecy as that in which these papers have been 
, 1760, **an order of the king,” co’ 
condemned the works of Saint-Simon to long years i? 
Charles X. ea 
be transmitted to General Saint-Simon the three volumes which, add 


enveloped. On December 2 
** Choiseul,” 
prisonment. On January 26, 1828, an order of 
to the four portfolios that were restored in 1819, complete] the total resti 
tution of the ‘ Mémoires.’ On February 18, 1880, a formal order of M, de 
Freycinet, Minister of Foreign Affairs, authorized [listory for t first 
time to consult freely the manuscripts and different pay 
great historian. This * 
that the * 

ago was looked upon as a veritable féte in the literary world, and a whole 
host of ardent historical students hastened to the archives of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs long-coveted Amongst 
them was M. Edouard Drumont, an elegant and erudite writer, to whom 


order of the re public * wh 


order of the king” had imprisoned more than a hundred years 


to consult the documents. 


has fallen the honor of editing Saint-Simon’s famous ‘ Ambassade d’Es- 


which has been so religiously 
Ambassade,” M. Dh 


by Quantin, of Paris 


pagne,’ concealed for more than a century. 
Besides the text of the* 


been published 


mont’s book—-which has just 
tains aspecial introduction, and 
a general introduction giving the history of the manuscripts of Saint- 
Simon and of the author’s own particular researches, which certainly form 
one of the most curious chapters of literary history and at the same time 
a striking instance of the stability of tradition in a country which has 
become proverbial for its tendency towards revolutions, 

When the Due de Saint Simon died, on March 2, 
in the Rue de Grenelle, 
perel, assisted by M. Delaleu, was charged wit! 
his affairs. With the 
cerned, but only with the manuscripts. — ‘ 


1790, I 


in his hotel 
M. 


the liquidation of 


he was overwhelmed with debts. Grim- 


con- 
find 


1 mon cousin, 


furniture and other goods we are not 


‘oncerning these we 
the following clause in Saint-Simon’s will: ‘*Je donne 
de 


autres et les lettres que j'ai gardées pour 


Monsieur de Saint-Simon, éveque Metz, tous mes manuscrits tant 
de main 
raisons, desquelles je proteste qu’ aucune ne regarde les affaires de 
mes biens et maisons.” To the papers found in the Rue de Grenelle 
were added those found in Saint-Simon’s chateau at La Ferté. The in- 
ventory of these papers was begun on June 2 and finished on July 2. It 
contained no less than one hundred and seyenty-one numbers, to which 


que diverses 
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were to lded four others containing four hundred and ninety-three 


Nothing would have seemed to be more natural than to have 


gatee mentioned 


the 


all these papers to the bishop of Metz, the le 


Suint-Simon Unfortunately, a certain Gérardin, procurator of 


! ate of Saint-Simon’s numerous creditors, opposed the delivery of 

e legacy in their name, and the manuscripts were consequently placed 
rity, until the question had been decided, in three large boxes, 

which were stowed away in the office of the notary, M. Delaleu. Law- 
suits always last a long while; in the eighteenth century they were eter- 
nal. The bishop of Metz died on February 29, 1760, without being in 
yn on of his legaey; and on the 2ist of December, 1760, M. Delaleu 
recel\ a visit from M. Le Dran, Chef du Depot of the Archives of For- 


eign Affairs, who presented to him the order of the king, countersigned 
‘Choiseul,” which we have mentioned above, and which commanded the 
Inn ediate delivery ol all the papers to M. Le Dran Usually at the time 
of the death of important personages who had been mixed up in the af- 
fairs of state, this measure was pul into execution immediately. In the 


case of Saint-Simon if was not carried out until after an interval of five 
Why?) M. Armand Baschet, the pioneer in the discovery of 


Saint-Simon’s papers, supposes, not without reason, that there was friend- 


years 


ly negotiation, and that the seizure in question was an expedient to get 


rid of the obstinate claims which the creditors made to these manu- 
scripts, 

\t any rate, it is here that the captivity of Saint-Simon’s manuscripts 
begins, and at the same time the period of indiscretions and of truncated 
copies. The Abbé de Voisenon was the first who became acquainted with 
the long-concealed genius of the pamphleteer and the secret of his pain- 
fully-contained angers. Marmontel and Duclos, as historiographers of 
the realm, were authorized to consult the ‘ Mémoires,’ and soon extracts 
The same fate befell Louis XIV. then as has 
now befallen Napoleon I, ‘ That society,” says M. Drumont in his in- 
troduction, ** which felt itself so small, loved to be talked to about that 


Abstraction being 


were current everywhere. 


century which was already called the grand siéecle. 
made of literary merit, it felt what we feel in reading the ‘ Mémoires 
Mme. de Rémusat—the desire to penetrate the intimate and human sides 
of that sovereign who, after the period of final outrages, had entered into 
a definitive apotheosis.” Soulavie, in 1788, published three volumes in 
which the name of Saint-Simon figured for the first time—‘ Mémoires de 
M. le Duc de Saint-Simon, ou l’Observateur véridique sur le régne de Louis 
XIV. et sur les premiéres époques des régnes suivants.’ The student will 
find in Brunet and in the new edition of Quérard’s Dictionary, which has 
just been completed (Paris, 11 vols. Paul Daffis), full information con- 
cerning the successive editions of the ‘Mémoires.’ We are here only con- 
cerned with the manuscripts. 

The last man to whom the manuscripts were communicated was Le- 
montey, who wrote his ‘ Histoire de la Régence’ with the manuscripts 
under his eyes. In 1819 the General-Marquis de Saint-Simon obtained 
the manuscript of the ‘ Mémoires’ from Louis XVIII. The director of 
hives, however, found means to delay the delivery, and it was not 
This manuscript 


, 


the Ar 
til! 1828 that the ‘ Mémoires’ 
was bought for four thousand pounds by the house of Hachette, and it 
that th 


were given up in full. 


was from this text most original of French historians was at 


length revealed. The next revelation was the publication by the firm of 
Didot of Saint-Simon’s annotations of Dangeau’s Journal, which were 
copied while M. Mignet was director of the Archives. Since 1848 not a 


line of Saint-Simon has come out of the Archives. To quote M. Edouard 


Drumont’s own words: 


‘** Dating from that epoch the direction of the Archives was occupied 
by veritable maniacs. ‘The term doubtless seems exaggerated and out- 
side of the honeyed formul it is usual to adopt for all these questions; 
still it alone expresses the peculiar state of people who directed all the 
energy of their being towards one single object—to prevent History from 
entering the Archives. All that could be written on this subject is below 
the reality. One sub-director, M. Dumont, remained there thirty-three 
years, hiding himself like the hangman and forbidding the assistants to 
reveal where he was. Invisible, solitary, inaccessible to all, he shut him- 
self up in order to distort the series, to create artiticial classifications, to 
block up the rvads which would have led workers somewhere, and to 
make culs-de-sae where there were broad avenues. He confused the diplo- 
matic papers as one would confuse a dictionary by disarranging all the 
pages and the words. He worked with a knife, it is said; although he 
carried with him to the grave the secret of his mysterious operations, the 
terrible gashes in the documents which we have had in our hands seem 
rather to indicate the employment of a sort of bill-hook of extraordinary 
temper.” 


M. Drumont relates a dozen anecdotes illustrating the obstinacy with 


N ation, 


| 


’ of 


| 
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which the suecessive directors of the Archives have thrown obstacles in 


the way of workers and refused to communicate documents. 


‘It is impossible to imagine,” he writes. ** what these unfortunate men 
suffered in making others suffer. By the of circumstances an 
authorization which it was out of the question to discuss was given from 
time to time by a Minister. That was a personal defeat for the Archives 
and the archivists, who had foolishly made it a point of honor to com- 
municate nothing. They would clude it for a few weeks ; they would 
have recourse to subterfuges unworthy of men in such a position; then 
they would be obliged to obey. Dreaming, like Pére Sournois in the 
‘Petites Danaides,’ that people were conspiring against their repose, 
these functionaries lived in a perpetual state of alarm.” 


force 


M 
lous and empty-headed functionaries and what might be the situation of 
a director of Archives with a salary of twenty thousand franes for life, 
lodged in a palace, with fire, light, and service free. What a dream for a 
How far that m is from realization may be 
judged from the experience of M. Drumont himself. 


Prumont has an easy task to draw a contrast between these ridicu 


true man of letters! drea 
Indeed, as years 
imprisonment of Saint-Simon grew more severe. A simple 


outside, he had, as M. Drumont 


passed, the 
prisoner at first, with communications 
says, been placed successively in solitary confinement and then plunged 
intoadungeon. The director, M. Faug?re, who was at the head of the 
Archives from 1866 to February, i880, is called by M. Drumont the 
Hudson Lowe of Saint-Simon. This gentleman, who has happily been 
placed upon the retired list, concealed almost all the unpublished papers 
of Saint-Simon in his own private apartments, and, like a dog in the 
manger, persisted for fourteen years in publishing nothing himself and 
allowing no one else even to consult, much less to print, anything. This 
state of affairs might have gone on for an indefinite length of time had 
not a singularly acute and ingenious student, M. Armand Baschet, taken 
in hand the question of the Saint-Simon papers. M. Baschet simply 
went to M. Rouget, the successor of Saint-Simon’s notary, M. Delaleu, 
and discovered amongst the old papers in the office the very inventory 
which M. Le Dran had used when he came, by order of the king, to 
seize Saint-Simon’s papers. M, 
Baschet published his volume on ‘Saint-Simon et son Cabinet,’ and 
thenceforward students had in their hands an exact catalogue of the 
riches which the archivists had so long concealed, or the existence of 


There was no longer any mystery. 


which they had denied. The curious now had a firm basis on which to 
work, for the Archives of Foreign Affairs had suffered no disturbance 
Installed at the Louvre in 1710, they had re- 


in 1763 they were transferred to Ver- 


amidst all the revolutions. 
mained there fifty-three years ; 
sailles ; in 1792 they were brought back to Paris and placed first in the 
Hotel Gallifet, then in the Hétel Maurepas, and finally removed to the 
Quai d’Orsay, where they now are. It is singular that during none of the 
revolutions of this century did any literary man think of unearthing the 
manuscripts of Saint-Simon. During the Commune Paschal Grousset 
might have readily anticipated the laurels which M. Drumont has now 
gathered. But no; it seemed us if a fatality hung over Saint-Simon’s 
papers. 

One of the results of the publication of M. Armand Baschet’s book 
was, that the Duc Decazes determined that the Archives of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs should from that time be public; he even created a 
committee to consider applications and to grant authorizations. The 
execution of this liberal measure was entrusted to a man who was its 
mortal enemy. The Commission, composed for the most part of distin- 
guished men, was animated by the most benevolent intentions; but in its 
ingenuity it forgot, at its first sitting, to fix any date for its meetings. 
In short. the Commission waited to be convoked, and the director, M. 
Faugére, whose acquaintance we have made above, allowed it to wait, 
and convoked it only at very rare intervals. Applications for manu- 
scripts were sometimes left six months unanswered. Another melancholy 
spectacle might have been witnessed at the Archives in the year of grace 
1876. Students who were engaged on documents anterior in date to April 
10, 1713, went away joyous and proud when the library closed at four 
o’clock, while those who were interested in facts which took place after 
April 11, 1713, had to go like school-boys and submit their notes to the 
sub-director. These notes were kept, too, three or more months, and some 
have been found lately that were never returned at all. This derisory 
and humiliating formality, it must be remembered, was imposed on 
savants, on men of the highest learning and distinction, and all because 
it had been decided by somebody or other that any indiscretions after the 
peace of Utrecht were dangerous. 

The accession of M. Waddington to office was not the signal for any 
change. Things remained in s/atu quo, and Saint-Simon continued to be 





June 3, 1880] 


a prisoner, It was in vain that M. Léopold Delisle, the eminent libra | Corot and 


in the Institute of France 


rian of the Bibliothéque Nationale, protested 


soustraire } la léegitime 


against the obstinacy shown by a Dépét de littat 


Poeuy rt di 


curiosité des hommes d’étude une partie consid¢rable de Saint- 
Finally, M. dk 
was full to overflowing, and when the new Minister was informed of 
rather he tried l M. Faugére 


to ao so 
1880, Saint-Simon, 


Simon.” Freycinet came into office: the cup of bitter 
ness 
the abuses he reformed them, or 
was placed on the retired list, and on February 18, 
who had been seque strated since December 21, 1760, was at leneth set at 
liberty in principle. But here comes the episode and moral of our iale. 
For five weeks M. Drumont was allowed to work freely and without in- 
s first volume 
Archives 
ffairs are plunged, and the shameful way in which documents 
Up to the end of 
Then 


} 


Gueroult, had felt 


terference, and during that time he was able to prepare bi 


and to discover the terrible state of disorder in which the of 
Foreign A 
have been lost, abstracted, mutilated, cr destroyed. 
M: the employés at the Archives were unusually obsequious 
the atmosphere began to thicken; the director. M. 
the pulse of the Minister and had probably found him less persistent in 


he ta'k of the 
Drumont to the 






reh 


In short, 
the establishment, and M. 
had } 


composed of Republicans, partisans of every kind of progress, 


his firmness than was supposed. began to 


traditions of was referred 


Commission which ven recently reconstituted. This Commission, 
liberally 
granted the authorization fo make extracts from an author who died 
Mar h 2, 


ment! As 


1755, but Was opposed to the publicati: n of any comple ty d Cu- 
M. Drumont 
he might have continued to copy all the manuscripts that he 


remarks, such restrictive measures are really 
powerless; 
wished, for the archivists would not have ventured to place a policeman 
behind his chair, He disdained, however, these paltry means and ceased 
his researches. He mentions the fact in his introduction only in order 
to complete the history of Saint-Simon’s manuscripts, ‘‘a history,” he 
says, ‘‘ which could only have taken place in a country like France, where 
the need of tyrannizing 
citizen who can scarcely 
opened to the light.” This language is all the more impressive as com- 
ing froma Frenchman: but that it is not without justification will be 


somebody is innate in the heart of the young 
utter a cry, and whose eyes have not yet been 


admitted by all who have had any experience of French officialism. 
As if 


poses, 


, Saint-Simon is once more a prisoner to all intents and pur- 
Bakes 
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lorrespondence. 
OTHER TYPES OF THE *“ AMERICAN GIRL.” 
To rue Eprror or THe Nation: 
Sir: An article on “The American Girl,” chiefly asa future element 
771), and, t 


the two or three novelists who have made skilful or sympathet 


. 
uching on 


in fiction, appeared in the Nation of April 8 (No. 
ic use of 
this element, went on to describe as far as possible the type, or ap- 
proach to a type, of the American girl. Concerning some of these state- 
ments, which appear to have been the result of practical observation and 
were expressed in an unprejudiced and trustworthy way, there are one or 
two remarks to make. One naturally thinks of the English girl in con- 
nection with this subject; the familiar type without which English novels 
could not be written, and which has almost become—at least to the out- 
side novel-reading world—-a national type. 
with the American “girl,” it is necessary to remember that the for 


gut contrasting the English 
“mer 
invariably, or nearly so, belongs to one class—7.e., of those convention- 
ally called ladies. Dickens's girls stand apart as almost the only strongly 
accentuated portraits of girls of the English lower classes, and they 
differ a good deal from the received ‘* English ” type. When o1 
to descant on the American girl, one is foreed into the undemocratic 
confession that classes do exist in America, thongh less well defined than 
in Europe, and never openly acknowledged except by the lucky ones at 
the “‘top of the tree.” The girl sketched in the article 
though of superficial mental acquirements and often defective education, 
must belong to a class above that of the majority of working-girls, in 
order to have for objects of ambition such accomplishments as these 
“‘to know a Corot or a Boldini when they see it, to tell a Japanese vase 
from a Chinese; to be familiar with the names of different orchestral in- 
struments, with the controversy between Mr. Tyndall and Dr. Martineau, 
and soon. . . .” It is a comfort, however, to remember that there 
are hundreds of nice, cultivated, refined girls who know nothing of 


le comes 


in question, 


The Nation. 


} 
| 
| 


Li"é 
. ‘ 
Boldini, ignorantly admire any pretty vase without a kuow 
ledge of its origin, and do not care about classical mu : frankly | 
yet not boastfully, acknowledging their ignoran 
The author of the arti ke in questi thinks the ch { draw eK ts 
type struggling into being is se’f-consciousness, self-ass n. the v . 
ment desire to be of conspicuons a int i ** person Now, this1 - 
tal attitude destroys repose of manner and checks the development of 
the charm that for ages has been thought especially woman)y Amer 
can girls in Europe are generally of this kind—aggressive, morbidly sens 


tive, and, in consequence, uncertain, odd, and fitful in their w 


are determined to live by their own standard in midst of a society 
constituted on a different basis, and are keenly alive to the disparagit g 
opinions which this clashing of s ial tanaara necessarily ny yes 
among Europeans, Like the English fi lers. 4 have not yet 
succeeded by their exainple in teaching the rest ot world the wisdom 
and expediency of their principle, American gi: n Europe bave not 
vet converted Europeans, especially European men, t ve in the abs 

jute and intrinsie purity of their social system | sceptical man of tl 

Old World still amuses himself with the daring Amer ! but, as a 
rule, does not respect her, and should he go 1 far with her is as genu 
inely surprised as she at the untoward break-up of r friendship, That 


any real breach of virtue is the exception, and a rare one, tell 


future type of American womanhood It is, | k. incontestable, that 
American girls of all classes are singularly free from iy tv, espe ly 
when it is borne in mind how the restraints on their luet are hardly 
more than instinets, traditions, and race-tendencies, 1 seldom have ft 
strength of religion to support them. Girls respect themselves and tak 
eare of themselves out of natural, instinetive pereeption of what ist 

and perhaps a vague knowledge that one of the Ten ¢ inand nis e! 
forees this duty on them. But this much being granted st be 
mitted that American girls often lack graces and char peculiarly 
womanly, and, contrasted with girls whose wh training js devoted to 


perfecting these even at the expense of true worth, the social boldness 


the American female character sometimes comes out in unpleasant relief. 


} } 
isas they 


Perhaps, however, we are more interested in the study of our git 


home, among surroundings familiar and congenial to them 


appear at Ny 
The few times when they appear at their worst is when some reeognized 
foreign ‘‘catch” comes in their way, but that is accidental. 
the Natio 


type which 


The writer in dwells on the recentness, comparatively 


the 
‘*Twenty or thirty years ago shi 


th American git 
eXtsi, even nm New 
New Et 


produc 


he ealls) specially 
did not 


exists to- j 


speaking, of 


England, 
iwland, even 


thy 
pit 


and in Indiana it is doubtful if sh we.” 


with the exception of Boston, does not kind 


at present, 


girl he means. New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and the suburbs 
that contain two-thirds of the *‘society” of those cit show the most 
perfect specimens of the girl he has in his mind. Rural neighborhoods 
as yet could hardly understand his ** girl”; the old ty buxom house- 


) *y7 


ideal still reeeived, though sadly departed 


f New 


keeper, wife, and mother is the 
from: the rarer, and vet often discoverable, specimens England 
country average womanhood are best 
Lydia Blood, of South Bradfield, Mass. 
other Western 


girl referred to in the article. Their products are mor 


Hiowells’s heroine, 


typilied in Mr. 


Indiana, certainly, and many 


American 


States. do not possess the 


and Southwestern 


e matured, less so- 
by no means uninteresting 


rl of the poor 


characteristic 


phisticated, though, as Eggleston has proved, 


in fiction. The wild, headstrong, powerful. uneducaied gi 


white class in the West and Southwest is, indeed, a far more 


element in fiction, and a more interesting, though to some less attractive, 
study than the girl of the older, civilized States, the American transcript 


he author's *‘ girl” is nearly 


of European social cultivation. 


an exotic, almost a foreign growth grafted on American society, and 
therefore rather to be curieusly observed than admired. The genuine 
‘* girls” of the United States are n lf-conscions, because the majority, 
at least, have little knowledge of any other life than their own, little long- 
ing to imitate other states of society, little ambition to go to college and 
otherwise distinguish themselves. The rising type spoken of by the au- 


thor is confined to a few of th Atlantic cilies, 


rnd mm: 


der 


if lower class and narrower opportunt- 


re aspiring 
where also exists a knot of women « 
ties who are yet afflicted with a hankering after impossibilities and a 


spurious standard of education. One sort of girl very easily found all 


over the country is the girl of the middle class, the daughter of an inde- 


pendent farmer, fisherman, mechanic, ete., who starts on her own ac- 


count, and saves a little money by school-teaching or 
Certainly one-fourth, if not 


helping ” in 
families, as a preparatory step to marriage 


more, of the female population, excepting those in easy circumstances, 





‘The 





through this stage, which fact, by the way, explains the ex- 
me inefliciency, as a rule, of both school-teachers and * help.” 

Che schooling afforded by the average schools of the country is another 
‘ing Which must be touched upon. [tis lamentably inadequate for every 
eful and practical purpose in life, and in this, which boasts so loudly of 
eing fhe foremost educational country in the world, we cannot but be 


ishamed of the shortcomings which we know so well by experience. It 


very well to flourish in the face of Europe a few facts undeniable in 
their letter—though the spirit is very different—and point to a few excep- 
tional principles seldom acted on; we know—that is, every one who looks 
deeper for information than to a patriotic oration or a local school- 


report knows—how practically inferior our school system is to the Ger- 


man, and how unworthy it is of this country. The girls that our schools 


assist in creating (the influence of the school is only one among many 
forces) must necessarily be somewhat crude products, unless home influ- 
ences of a very superior kind counteract the belittling influence of the 


school. The German girl—a type so different from the more dazzling 


English one that people often associate the term **dowdy” with that of 


(rerman—is specially moulded by home. She is intensely domestic, per- 
haps exaggeratedly so, but the principle on which she is brought up is 
sound: truth is the foundation of her education; neither English accom- 
plishments nor American culture is the aim of her studies, but the very 
future husband brings in its train 


mind is more cultivated than she gets credit for, seeing that her visible 


ideal of becoming a necessity to her 
many an unobtrusive straining after higher mental developments, 
avocations are chiefly domestic. To my mind a German wife is nearer 
A kind of 


domestic equality exists in Germany in spite of the almost wearisome and 


the ideal wife than the average woman of any other country. 
futile outward class distinctions: a woman’s character is held in as high 
nobleman 
thinks differently of the virtue of a peasant-girl than he does of that of his 
wife or 


honor in one class as in another—that is, it is seldom that a 
sister. In England this can scarcely be said to be the ease; in 
France, Italy, and Spain the same. A domestic equality such as this is 
the most valuable correction of many theoretical abuses, and no doubt has 
much to do with the simple dignity of every German woman. 

It is useless to “lament over the good old times ” and their ideal once 
prevalent in America; we can only make the best of changed conditions, 
and 


take comfort in the assurance that, after all, human beings are 


much the same at bottom in one century as in another, and that no 
matter how strong the tide may set in the direction of certain social 
**shibboleths,” the broad fact of womanhood, its tendencies, duties, and 
aims, remains much as nature made it ages ago. It is only ‘* twenty per 
cent.” after all, as the Nation remarked last year, during the controversy 
about ‘* Women’s Education and its Ends,” that want to become any- 
thing but wives and mothers, while the other eighty speedily forget in 
practical duties the “fads” that stamped them as *‘ American girls” or 
would-be exceptions of any kind. All the real and legitimate progress that 
tifle it, not 
even the folly of professional agitators; we can be as useful ss our grand- 


women have made let them keep and increase; nothing can 


mothers, even though we are more intellectual, for wisdom advises one to 
keep all the old possessions as well as the new—otherwise the change would 
not be progress, but only substitution. By and by, American girls, if not of 
the writer’s kind, yet of a kind different to the untrained but capital raw 
material of Indiana, ete., will come into being, and none the less quickly 
for being stimulated by the example of a girl nof wrapped up in Japan- 
ese vases and French pictures. The type that is confessedly at present 
the most advanced ought to change for the better, grow more natural, 
riper, steadier, and womanly, before it becomes the ideal according to 
which other types will try to shape themselves into permanent being. 


B. M. 


Notes. 


a MIFFLIN & CO. have published a tasteful volume of 

‘Ballads and Lyries,’ selected and arranged by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and designed for youth of twelve to eighteen, whether at school or at 
its first object is to interest, which it will hardly fail to do; its 
next, to cultivate the taste, and the compiler’s discrimination ensures 
this also. It is a pity that Emerson should not appear in an introduction 
to the higher poetry. Mr. Palgrave’s definition of a “lyric” would, we 
think, have admitted him here. Dodd, Mead & Co, have gathered up 


home. 





. . ¢ 
into a volume of holiday elegance the papers by the Rev. E. P. Roe on 


Nation. 
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‘Success with Small Fruits,’ which have been running through Seribner’s 
Monthly during the past few months. Considerable additions have been 
made, and the rare quality of the engravings has been honored with spe- 


' cial care in printing. ——Henry Holt & Co. announce ‘German Thought’ 


| come a well-made German rival. 


| any of its French predecessors. 





—from the Seven Years’ War to Goethe’s death—being Prof. Karl Hille- 
brand’s six lectures before the Royal Institution of Great Britain. —— 
Harper & Bros, have in press ‘ Historical Studies of Church-building in the 
Middle Ages—Venice, Siena, Florence,’ by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton; and 
the ‘Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell."—* Pottery Decoration,’ by 
M. Louise McLaughlin, will shortly be published by Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. ——*‘ Dramatie Life as [ found It ’—in the Mississippi Valley— 
by N. M. Ludlow; a* Private Chapter of the War (1861-5),’ by G. W. Bai- 
ley; and ‘ Literary Studies from the Great British Authors,’ by Horace H,. 
Morgan, will be published this month by G. [. Jones & Co., St. Louis. 
— The latest of the Rhode Island series of Personal Narratives of Events 
in the War of the Rebellion is * A Country Boy’s First Three Months in 
the Army,” by C. Henry Barney. It ends with the capture of Newbern. 

-Part X. of Dr. George Grove’s * Dictionary of Musie and Musicians’ 
(Maemillan) opens with Mozart, but is noticeably meagre in personal arti- 
cles—Niigeli, Nilsson, Ludwig Nohl, and Offenbach being among the few. 
On the other hand, it has several technical articles of extreme importance 
—above all, Notation, which is as interesting as it is eliborate, though we 
think the attempts to reform the present method are, historically speak- 
ing, too lightly dismissed. Another long and valuable article, unfinished, 
Under Musical Libraries we learn that the only collections 
in this country worthy of mention are to be found in New England, viz., 
those of the Harvard Musical Association, of the Harvard College Library, 
the Boston Public, and, at Yale, of the College Library proper and the 
library of the Theological Department (Lowell Mason’s bequest). Under 
Musical Periodicals the recently established New York Musical Review 
is mentioned with praise. Under Musie-Printing we have a facsimile of 
the oldest English specimen, by Wynken de Worde. A table of the 
Nicderrheinische Musikfest performances from 1818 to 1880 is given un- 
der that title. The Old Hundredth Tune is traced to the Genevan Psal- 
ter of 1551, and ascribed in its present form to Louis Bourgeois. Our 
common designation of the tune as ** Old Hundred” is surmised to be 
a transplanted provincialism.—The May number of the Magazine of 
American History would be well filled if it contained only Captain R. M. 


is Opera, 


Potter’s account of the battle of San Jacinto, and Mr. John Avustin 
Stevens’s description of the battle of Harlem Plains, in opposition ‘o the 
views recently put forth in Mrs. Lamb’s ‘ History of New York City.’ 


Captain Potter hardly goes too far when he puts San Jacinto in the causal 
chain which ends at Gettysburg. A portrait of Santa Ana and numer- 
ous maps add much to the worth of this number.——In connection with 
the nineteenth annual meeting of the National Education Association, 
the Spelling Reform Association will meet at Chautauqua, on July 15 and 
16.——We have for several years recorded the annual publication of the 
several French theatrical year-books, and are glad now to be able to wel- 
Herr Joseph Kiirschner has published 
a Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Theater (N. Y.: F. W. Christern), which 
seeks to do for the German drama what the ‘ Almanach des Spectacles’ 
does for the French. But the German work is far more elaborate than 
The second annual issue of Herr Kiirseh- 
ner’s book, covering the time from October 1, 1878, to September 30, 
1879, is even fuller than the first; it isa model of Teutonic exhaustive- 


ness. In the list of new plays we find the German version of the ubi- 


quitous * H.M.S. Pinafore,” done at the Germania in this city, and one 


” 


of the equally ubiquitous ‘*‘ Onkel Tom’s Hiitte, 
many with American ‘* camp-meeting ” negro singers. 


acted throughout Ger- 


—Our readers interested in art will perhaps have noticed, last week, 
in our columns an advertisement of the Harvard Art Club announcing 
the issue of a series of mezzotints by Mr. Charles H. Moore, the well- 
known, admirable instructor in drawing in Harvard College. The work 
is of so novel a description, in this country at least, and the method of 
engraving adopted by Mr. Moore has been so little used of late years in 
Europe, that the proposed plates deserve the attention of all amateurs of 
engraving and students of design. Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum’ is the 
great work in the style of engraving (mingled etching and mezzotint) 
employed by Mr. Moore, and all persons familiar with its noble plates 
must have wondered why a method capable of producing such magunifi- 
cent results should be so neglected. It is an excellent thing that Mr. 
Moore, with his delicate artistic sense and thorough training, should 
malse a new experiment of this method in the rendering of his remarkable 








The 


The Harvard Art Club deserves to be encouraged in the work 
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de signs. 
it has undertaken of bringing these works before the public for the bene- 
fit of Mr. Moore. 

—The art ef engraving in mezzotint is, indeed, one which ought to be 
By means of it finished effects of light and 
shade may be rendered with an economy and directness not otherwise 


more widely appreciated. 
attainable. The mezzotint ground, which is gained by roughening the 
surface of a steel or copper plate with a finely-toothed rocking-tool, will 
yield any degree of even shade that may be desired, while lights and gra- 
dations are obtained by smoothing down this roughened surface with 
scraper and burnisher. An objection to 
difficulty of attaini: 


pure mezzotint consists in the 
r clear definition of form by means of it. It 
But this defect is over- 
come by resort to etching for the lines that need to be sharply drawn. 


if also 


will not give lines of precision and sharpness. 


The two processes are naturally complementary—each supplying what 


{ 


the other lacks—and both are eminently fitted to be practised by artists. 
Che right use of the etching-point demands an artist’s power of drawing 
and design; and the process of mezzotinting is closely allied to that of 
painting. The production of highly-finished works by line engraving 
involves such vast expenditure of labor that artists cannot afford to em- 
ploy the method; nor does etching furnish the means of perfect expres- 
As a 
of de- 
lineation simply, while the brush, or other broad instrument, is the pro- 
per tool for finished effects of chiaroscuro. 


sion of light and shade without a very wasteful amount of work. 
general principle a point of any kind is properly an instrument « 


It is always pleasant to see 
the natural capabilities of any process or material clearly recognized, and 
their limitations frankly manifest. The confusion resulting from the 
trespass of one art or method upon the province of another—as in the 
over-elaboration of many modern etchings—is very great; and it is highly 
desirable that such trespassing should cease, by the use of a method of 
engraving in which there can be no temptation to it. 

—Mr. F. 
the Salon, for the present year, edited by F. G. Dumas (Paris: Motteroz) 


W. Christern sends us the second Llustrated Catalogue of 


It is a curiosity of book-making in this respect, that with its 350 sketches 
of paintings and statuary by the artists themselves it was ready on the 
opening of the Salon, May 1, in spite of the inevitable delays up to the 
very eve of that event. Of these sketches there are two consolidated 
series, the second having been undertaken independently of the first, and, 


on the whole, being less suecessful; but the scale is generally larger, and 
oceasionally one meets with helpful repetitions of the whole or of frag- 


The illustra- 


yet} y 
ari isthe eirect 


ments of canvases already reproduced in the first series. 
and 


‘ ‘ 
mechanical proc 


tions are of all degrees of suggestiveness » and 


are 


achieved by a notable variety of sses; for the most part 


\ few portraits hav 
few of the f 


they fill the entire page. an ¢ 
President Grévy’s, for one, and some 
taking leave Mother ” 
As the vers 


ecedes these samples) numbers 6.745 pleces, we 


xception il interest- 


ir sex. ‘* Washington 

of his is the subject of a good-sized pict re by 
S 

il 

‘e but 


Braader. rown exhibition (according to the list which pre- 


have het about a 


fairly represents thr 


of 


twentieth of the sum total; but probably it iverus 


r 


and is at all events a souvenir which is sure public ft 


vor 


—In the Conte mporary Review for May, Mrs. Sutherland Orr writes 


sensibly and appreciatively, though betraying, at times, a certain went 


of literary perspective, about “ The International Novelists and Mr 
for 


D 
bl 


Howells’: and the article is worth reading. if no other reason, on 


account of the incidental remarks on what the British public expects, o1 


fails to find, in American society and literature. ‘* While Aimerican 
novels have played their part in the literary pleasures of the present gene- 
ration,” says Mrs. Orr, ‘‘the interest they have excited has been mor 


deep than wide, and more selective than eritic: 
h filter 


through European associations, or bringing with it some element of 


the stream of American fiction only when it s come ft 


I. . . We have welcom 


l 
rd 


we 


4 the 


fancy or sensational fact.” We pass over many shrewd remarks on 
general truth and occasional incorrectness of Mr. Howells’s viey f 


society and life, since we have room only for Mrs. Orr’s views on interna- 
tional novels in general, which are not altogether favorable: 


‘Tt may be urged that in thus employing the peculiarities of the Eng- 
lish character as foils to what he naturally regards as the higher or more 
genial qualities of his own nation, Mr. Howells does only what is sanc- 
tioned by the practice of both, and that we have no right to resent it. 





We have certainly the less right to resent in his case, that we do not in 
that of Mr. Henry James, whose experience of England has been more 


direct than his, while his social and intellectual qualities have brougl 
him into contact with everything that is best in English life... . Bi 
neither international sympathy nor international justice can be pro- 


it 
it 


Nation. 


if 


+1) 


moted by a system which ignores our neighbor's merits, and gives | 
nence to his faults, however impartially those faults may be drawn. 

Our typical American is a conventional being, made up of tricks of m 
ner and oddities of expression gleaned on Atlantic steamers and in | 


ropean hotels. Our fancy never reaches the heart of American lif 

But American fancy does reach the heart of ours. It lays bar 
middle-class stupidity; our aristocratic silliness; the intellectual 
monplace so closely intertwined with the roots of our moral being ; and 
in doing this, and this only, it discredits the traditions of soc l 
moral culture which our very commonplaces represent 

A somewhat amusing passage in Mrs. Orr's article deseribes th 

ture of Boston projected upon her mind by two ‘‘internat 
novelists, and will perhaps strengthen the imy sion which is, w 
lieve, common in that city, that Mr. tlowells is n good judge 

local culture: 

‘We are accustomed to think of it,” she say as a sober, dig { 
city, With some patriotic memories, some Puritan trad ind a i 
standard of culture. But we now discover that, in addition to its 
serious orthodoxies, it has a code of fashion at once the rati nd 
the ridicule of the non-Bostonian mind; that its patriotism owns not r 
in common with a place no further removed than the extremity New 





York State; that it unites the dignity of a capital with the nar 
a country town: and that the English element in its s 


that is most self-important and most narrow 


The Atlanta Constifution alone 


a imong our exchanges makes a 
tice of giving, under the heading of ‘*Georgia in Congress,” a w \ 
summary of the doings of the State’s Senators and Representatives a 
national capitol. The utility of such a record, even when unaccompanied 
by comment, is too obvious to need pointing out. But how many grea 
reputations would have been nipped in the bud by such an exp 
absenee from Congress, inattention to business, indifference to the 
est welfare of the constituency, lack of knowledge and principles, i 
general windiness in debate, with a strict account of the mem $v na 
or dodging on important issues. A yearly or sem’-annual posting 
register would give us a true ** stats 's progres nd would be w " 
the salary of a special editor. Is there not, by the way, a closer w ’ 
kept on their Congressmen at the South than at the N h, f easons n 
wholly sectional ? 

The eighth annual report of the Visi Committee f Bellevt 
and other public hospitals in this ctty opens with view of t imn- 
provements in these institutions sit 872. Bat the committee are 
unable to point to any change in the system of management becau ill 
the conditions are averse to any system \s vavs, in our Sta ywnd 
municipal administrations, the root of the evil is pol ul. The 
missioners of Charities and Corrections ** usually enter upon office en 
lv unfamiliar with their duties, having been p isly engag } 
political and civil pursuits.” The manag spita 
desirous to proiit his experien is hat ‘ Dy nent 
through | ical influence of in en subordi- 
nates, whom 1 t dischka 1 \ ! ‘ him becaus 
they know that it is from sid . i! hp ted 
or discharged.” Moreover, there i isi v, and the 
simplest allerations or improy ings—like putting up a 
few shelves, or introducing a i \ in-chairs—cannot 
be authorized bv the wardens, | to the three Commis- 
sioners the st of c { frequent total neglect. The 
Committee have a good d tos i criticism of recent and pr ed 
extensions of Bellevue, the planning whi reflects great discredit 
upon the architeet and the Commissioners *; and they intimate jobbery in 
the construction on account of what seems to them the excessive expense 


are also pointed out in the Island hospi- 


iter 


rious ck ficien¢ ies 


incurred Va 
| lso some surveillance now 
The 


edi- 


marked advances, as in the gre: 


rd assigned to fallen girls in the Chari 


kept « > Wa arity Hospital 
Committee acknowledge the assistance rendered to their work by th 


tors of the daily press, who have sent reporters to examine into the con- 
dition of hospitals and county poor-houses—an inspection sometimes re- 
personal affront by even ‘‘ intelligent managers of corporate 


sented as ifa 
} 


charities,” who forget that their trusts are public, and not private. 

— Thi 
Johnson's ‘Centennial History of 
formed the exclusive theme of an address delivered in that city by Mr. 


7, before the Jocal Historical Society, and 


Germans of Buffalo have been incidenially commemorated in 
Erie County,’ but they have lately 
Ismar S, Ellison, on April 2 
printed subsequently in the Buffalo Courier. 1t is so interesting a sketch 
that we cannot doubt its ultimate appearance in a more enduring shape. 
Mr. Ellison says that the German population of Buffalo is estimated 
from 60,000 to 75,000; in the year 1878 the Board of Health rer~ 





‘The 





h 1,985 were of German parentage, 1,079 of American, 545 
IN of English and Scotch, and 102 of sundry European. The 
t German settler came from his Pen Vivania kindred in 1821, and 
not till S827 that immigrants began to arrive in groups, when a 
influx marked each decad up to the eve of the war. Since then 
( raggling accessions have occurred. The South-Germans were first 
n th pot: not till INS did anv considerable number of Prussians reach 
Bullalo. Mar. Ellison names some of the more eminent German citizens 
in the various wall f life, and adds this censure of a work whose inhe- 
rent diMlieulties he perhaps does not bt ly appreciate: "The spirit of his- 
to. istice has to protest against the panegvrizing of sin ple German 
office-hunte and successful office-holders, as has heen done by Governor 
G Koerner in his work, ‘The German Element in America, from 
ISIS to 1848,’ just published.” Mr. Ellison makes a strong argument for 
the necessity and utility of the German press—the only means by which 
the humbler class of immigrants can be instructed in the duties of citizen- 
ship, and maintain an intellectual connection with the land of their 
birt he German Buffalonian has not lacked for journals in his own 
tongue, The flourishing German Young Men’s (Literary) Society, founded 
in 1841, is the only one of its kind in the country. In the publie schools 
si 868 German has formed a regular part of the instruction. 
\n obituary notice of the late Michel Chevalier, read by Mr. Mon- 
cure Robinson last month before the American Philosophical Society in 


Philadelphia, merits a larger circulation than it is likely to have in its 
privately printed form. Mr. Robinson had the good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of M, Chevalier on his visit to this country in 1833, and to 
retain his friendship and continue in correspondence with him up to the 
death. He also in 
and sister Pauline, and younger brother Martial, and the details 


day of his saw him abroad his own home, with his 
moth r 
he gives of his domestic life have a rare attractiveness. M. Chevalier came 
of at cifted family, being the oldest of five sons, of whom three others 


The 
in the School of Mines, and 


achieved distinction in the civil and consular and engineer service. 
foundation of his own education was scientific, 
after an interval of journalism as a disciple of Saint-Simon, which cost him 
six months’ imprisonment, he was commissioned by Thiers, then Minister 
of Public Works, to visit the United States, and inspect our modes of 
transportation and our financial systems. 


to be still fresh 


This mission may almost be 


said in the minds of Americans, at least locally. It gave 


letters to the Debats, afterwards collected in two volumes, and to 


rise to | 
an elaborate report on the subjects of his investigation (1840), An economic 
mission to England followed, then various posts of honor; in 1841, at the 
age of thirty-five, the professorship of political economy in the Collége 
de France, which he retained to the end of his days; and, in 1860, a sena- 
torship. The famous commercial treaty of that year, negotiated by Cob- 
den with the Emperor Napoleon, is ascribed to M. Chevalier by his 
son-in-law, who says it was his conception, and that he took the initiative 
after some 


by visiting Cobden and Bright. The former gave his assent 


hesitation, but he has had perhaps the lion’s share of the glory of the 


achievement. The treaty has lasted twenty years against all attacks. 
Mr. Robinson, with a natural deference to the protectionist traditions of 
the city in which his notice was read, remarks how far Chevalier fell 


short of being a ‘‘ reckless free-trader.” The reflection will probably arise 
that, these qualifications being admitted, M. Chevalier’s career would, 


[le would have lacked 


he training, and his acquirements would have won him neither pub- 


nevertheless, have beer: impossible in this country. 
here 
lic respect ner office. His last ambition was to complete the tariff union 
of the once hostile nations by building the tunnel under the Channel, 
and he was the projector of the company of which we have heard so 
much. One child is mentioned as surviving him, Mme. Paul Leroy 
Beaulieu. 


—‘ Histoire du Servage, ancien et moderne,’ is a volume of 611 pages, 
by A. Tourmagne, published last winter in Paris (Guillemin). It is an 
interesting sketch of this important chapter of history, but is far from 
being exhaustive or adequate. The ‘‘ancient” portion, fer example, is 
dismissed in nine pages, and the modern portion is wholly devoted to 
France with the exception of a Compl ment of seventy-seven pages. We 
should have no fault to find with this preportion if the history of serf- 
France were itself fully treated from a scientific point of view; 
for the complete history of the institution in one nation would be more 
But the 


dom in 


instructive than a superficial sketch covering a wider ground. 
fact is 


disparaging sense. 


that the whole book is superficial—not to use this word in a 
Its method is rather literary than scientific, and 
the really difficult and recondite points are passed over with very 


Nation. 


| 


| 


| of these legendary days 


| 
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little attention. The book is therefore of little value to the student, 


containing hardly anything that is not already familiar. It is, how- 
ever, so well written, in so liberal and humane a spirit, that it may 
be recommended to these who wish for only a general sketch. It 
follows the best French authorities, such as Coulanges and Guérard— 


German writers like Sugenheim and Hanssen do not appear to have been 
consulted—and may be depended upon to give a good presentation of 
their views. At the same time the writer has evidently gone to the origi- 
nal authorities, even if not in any very extended study, and the general 


history which fills up half the book, and is mere ** padding” to the student, 


will be acceptable to the general reader. The author appears to be a 
Protestant, but has made the strange mistake (p. 186) of attributing the 
insurrection of Wat Tyler to the influence of ** Wickleff.” A valuable 
festure of the bock is the numerous illustrative extraets, not in the origi- 


nal, but in translations. 


BRANDES’S ‘ BEACONSFIELD. * 


: i E, political and literary life of Lord Beaconsfield extends over a long 

period of time. To the present generation a considerable portion of 
it seems to belong to the domain of history rather than to that of con- 
temporary biography. An air of mystery and remoteness hangs about 
the earlier events of his career which piques the curiosity and fancy; and 
the effect of this stimulant is heightened by the fact that the lack of infor- 
mation has fostered the growth of a Disraeli mythus or legend which 
greatly transfigures and ennobles the somewhat humble origin of the late 
Prime Minister. His admirers, among whom must be counted Herr 
Brandes, have no aversion, but rather a liking, for the pleasant twilight 
Ilis hostile crities, such as the clever author of 
‘The Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield,” which appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review two or three years since, have endeavored to let in the 
garish light of day upon them and expose him to publie view as little 
better than a common 
ceeded, and Lord Beaconsfield may still claim the distinction of being, 


Jew adventurer. Neither side has quite suc- 


if not an awful, at least an interesting figure. The interest is of sucha 
nature that he cannot but greatly enjoy it himself. The only thing 
really known about Lord ancestry is that his grand- 
father’s name was Benjamin d’Israeli, and that he came to England in 


Beaconsfield’s 


the time of George II. from that undiscovered country from which so 
many distinguished Jews have come, but the exact locality of which is 
rarely ascertained till long after the period of emigration. In this case it 
turned out to be Venice. With this starting point, it was not difficult to 
guess that the D’Israelis must have come to Venice during the existence 
of the Venetian Republic; and, as they must have come from some- 
What 
strongly confirms this is that many Jewish families were compelled to 
leave Spain toward the end of the fifteenth century by the Inquisition, 
and also that the name of D’Israeli is not Spanish, as it would have been 
had the family remained in Spain. Doubt has been thrown upon this 
tradition because no evidence to support it has ever been brought for- 
ward. But Lord Beaconsfield is thought by many persons to believe it, 
and, following him, Herr Brandes believes it. It is a peculiarity of the 
mind of Lord Beaconsfield that: facts, as such, have no attraction for 
him, and, indeed, in a career in which most of the facts have all the un- 
reality of fable, it is almost inevitable that a confusion between the two 
should arise. There is nothing more inherently improbable in the Vene- 
tian myth than there is in the undoubted fact that at one period of his 
career Mr. Disraeli was the leader of a political party one of the objects 
of which was to revive, in an intensely practical age and in the most 
rigidly exclusive aristocracy in Europe, those Arcadian relations bet ween 
the upper and lower classes which had never existed anywhere in the 
world except in the imagination of poets; nor that at a later day, after 
years spent in demonstrating that the Tories were the true and original 
free-traders, he should suddenly have made himself the leader of that 
party in the House of Commons as an extreme protectionist. 

Ilerr Brandes’s “ study” is an elaborate attempt to reconcile the earlier 
and later episodes of Lord Beaconsfield’s career as parts of a consistent 
whole. He seems to think that he has found the explanation of the rid- 
dle in the theory that his professions of reverence for the crown and love 
of the people are both sincere, and that he is really what he would him- 
self call a constitutional ‘‘ Tory-Radical.” There is no denying that much 
might be said for this view if there were any evidence that Lord Beacons- 


where, it is not unpleasant to believe that they came from Spain. 








** Lord Beaconsficld : A Study. By Georg Brandes. Authorized translation by 
Mrs. George Sturge.’ New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 
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But if Herr Brandes 
were better versed in English constitutional history he would know that 


field has any constitutional principles of any kind, 


Mr. Disraeli’s view of the development of English institutions, as put 
forward by him from time to time, is not only different from that of all 
Englishmen but is inconsistent with itself and often even unintelligible. 
His hatred of the Whigs has, indeed, been consistent and genuine from 
the beginning, and he has in a certain sense always been a Conserva- 
tive since his entrance upon political life. But there is a great deal 
of truth in what his Fortnight/y critic says with regard to his confusion 
of the 
aristocracy are Venetian magnificoes; 


» English with the Venetian state system: ‘**To him the British 
the sovereign is a doge whom an 
oligarchy has enslaved. George III. was a sort of Marino Faliero, who 
struggled against the bondage by which an usurping oligarchy fettered 
him, and in the struggle, which has Lord Beaconsfield’s intense sympa- 
thy, forfeited not his life but his reason.” This notion is not 
a bad illustration of the peculiar results produced upon Lord Beacons- 
field’s mind by his studies of English history. 


fantastic 


Herr Brandes’s mistake is that he treats Lord Beaconsfield as a serious 
politician, with a definite political object to accomplish. His career has 
been essentially the career of a foreign adventurer, who has made the 
best use of the passions and prejudices of the people with whom accident 
has thrown him to obtain power, distinction, and place. 
of ideas. 
suggested by the necessity of the moment. 


He is not aman 
In fact, he has never had any ideas on any subject except those 
He has never had any sym- 
pathy either with the great Liberal movement which has during the last 
fifty years worked such gigantic changes in English society and polities, or 
with that great intellectual movement which in his own lifetime has revo- 
lutionized science ; and even as a literary man his style betrays the effect 
of none of those influences which have given English letters since Words- 
worth’s time a new birth. He knows nothing, or next to nothing, of 
law, of science, of history, of political economy. But when novels are 
in demand he is able to produce tales in any fashion, from a pure love- 
story to a political satire; if constitutional doctrine is needed, he can in- 
vent a constitutional theory as easily as a composer can score a waltz; if 
political economy is required, he knows how to be ¢ 
free-tradeys or a protectionist with the protectionists. 


i free-trader wich the 
Such versatility 
is perhaps incompatible with fundamental beliefs and principles. To 
this, however, there is one exception. As Herr Brandes points out, Lord 
Beaconsfield has one real conviction, and it is a most characteristic one: 
it is, that man is governed, not by his reason but by his imagination and 
It is a corollary of this conviction that true statesman- 
Herr 
srandes dwells upon the fact that Disraeli had no university training, 


his feelings. 
ship consists in playing upon those feelings and imaginations. 


and thinks that his want of respect for learning comes from that early 
deficiency : 


‘In consequence of this the germs of fantasy and paradox which 
were in his mind were in conditions only too favorable for growth. This 
also opened the way for a curious, half-developed mysticism, ataste for 
the mysterious and emotional, a curious preference for all unscientific 
knowledge and ideas, if they have any historical or practical value, which 
are opposed to reason. ‘This is the explanation of Disraeli’s employ- 
ment of the conjuring formule of the Cabbala as machinery in ‘ Alroy’; 
of his general habit of describing secret societies as potent forces in his- 
tory. [f, in the course of a story, he can conceal himself behind some 
mysterious apparatus, it has move interest for him than the idea which 
underlies a cause or an action. When he is writing of Jews, he rey 
sents them as connected together all over the world as by a kind of free- 
masonry. When he is describing workmen, he loves best to present 
them in long robes, with masks on their faces, ranged around a skele- 
ton; initiating a novice into a trades-union by some hocuspocus, as was 
the custom in the Holy Vehm in medieval Germany. He has describ- 
ed more than one of the secret societies of European democracy, with 
tpn appreciation of the power exercised by them by means of some 
1alf-intelligible watchword; and through nearly all his works there runs a 
lively admiration of the Roman Catholic Church, with its active organiza- 
tion, mystical doctrines, magical means, and practical ends. With what 
pride he has referred to the fact, in more than one of his writings, that there 
were Jews among the first Jesuits, and how he respects the intelligence 
and power of the Jesuits. One asks involuntarily whether he has half as 
andl respect for all the philosophy and natural science of Europe put 
together, and feels that he regards a meeting of scientific men as of far less 
importance than a meeting of fanatical conspirators,” 


re- 





This is very true, and it is thiscontempt for human reason that explains 
much that would be otherwise inexplicable. It is something very differ- 
ent from an honest scepticism. It is based upon a profound disbelief in all 
those forces of human society a trust in which to most people makes life 
worth living. It involves, of course, an indifference to truth, for the use 
of reason is to arrive at truth, and it is hardly possible to despise the 


Nation. 


| 
| 


| 


} 


said to be Disraeli’s secret, and Herr Brandes has been, we belie 
first to discover it and state it in terms 

But while this explains his career, it does not ¢ xplain the sueees 
his career, for, although just now suffering from severe revers: 3 
career has been more than rdinarily successful Ile has made | f 
the leader of a great historical perty, and obtained ali those substa l 
material rewards which such a leadership in England brings with it \s 
an author he is popular: as stutesman he has had a hand in great 
undertakings which have brought, if not to his adopted country at least 
to himself, great glory. Atatime of life when the active « nfliets of 
politics begin to press upon him he has retired to that placid har 
refuge and distinction provided by the House of Lords. All this | 3 
done, too, in a country in which he was born a stranger, without family o1 
wealth to advance him, in the teeth, at least during the early port . 
his life, of a violent opposition. This success must have been s i 
too, in spite of those very qualities which Herr Brandes justly ins 
among his most fundamental traits. If there is anything on whiel 
lishmen have always prided themselves, it is a respect for reason 
admiration for truth for its own sake. It was not in English histor t 
the young Disraeli found Vehmgerichts, or Jesuits, or any of the 1 
cabalism in which he so delights, For his whole system of philosophy. 
it can be called one, he was obliged to revert to the Continent or ¢ 
East. On one occasion he did the United States the hor to draw 1 
American resources. ‘* Mormon,” he sententiously observes somew! 
to illustrate the superiority of the power of the imagination to that 
reason, ‘* counts more votaries than Bentham.” To hold up Joseph S: 
as a wiser man in his generation than Bentham seems a curious way 
foreigner to recommend himself to the English public. He did not 
recommend himself in this way. Thesecret of his political success is t 
found in his gifts as House of Commons orator, and it is as severe a ret 
tion upon the English system of government as could be made that s 
gifts should have sufficed to enable their possessor to have a large s 
in the government of an empire like England during the greater 
of his life. We do not mean at all to underrate his gifts. TI ut) f 
the ‘* Political Adventures” refers to his rhetorical faculty w 
tempt ; but it is by no means a contemptible faculty. His s 
phrases are open to the reproach that they are not since Not s 
however, with his invective, his satire, his irony, his humor, and his 
These are all genuine. These are the weapons which have made him 
the invaluable ally, and finally the leader, of the Conservative party 
in the House of Commons. They are precisely the qualities in whic! 
Conservatives have been most lacking. They were essential to su 
the warfare of debate by which the fate of governmentsin England is 
cided. The Vv were provide d by the clever Disraeli. These v« ry qu 5 
however, so invaiuable in the House of Commons, are worthless e 


actual administration of government, and it might have been predicted 


with absolute confidence that the actual administration of the govern- 
ment by Lord Beaconsfield would break down. 
Although the Conservative party may, 


and undoubtedly will, « 


into power again, it is easy to see that Lord Beaconsfield’s career as its 


me 


leader is over. His leadership necessarily came to an end when he left 


the House of Commons. The active work of opposition must soon fall into 


inds, a is the faculty 





vounger 


nd though his speeches, as long as he retai: 
of speech, will always draw crowds, he can never have as a peer the same 
latitude and freedom which he enjoyed as a member of the lower House. 
The conditions of English political life, too, which made his career pos- 
sible are passing away; since the extension of the suffrage (brought about 
by himself) the power of Parliament has waned, and that of the con- 
stituencies has increased, and these constituencies are not, as he supposed, 
‘** Tory-Radical” in their sympathies. After all, Lord Beaconsfield has 
attained an elevation greater than it is given to any but the ablest  politi- 
cians to reach, and even the popular desertion of him leaves him there, 
His career is complete. He has vindicated his own philosophy. 
and truth are shams, and the theatrical is the one fundamental quality in 
mankind. 


Reason 


The wise man is he who uses his fellow-creatures for his own 
and not their advantage. Opportunism is the real secret of statesman- 
ship, and opportunism means turning your coat at the right time. If any 
one doubts these truths let him study the life of Lord Beaconsfield. 


JUSTUS ERICH BOLLMANN, 


THE life of Justus Erich 
that it reads like a novel. 


3ollmann is so full of adventure end interest 
Although parts of it have been known 


means without despising the end as well. Psychologically, this may be — before now, the editor did well to publish the whole in the hero's own words. 
. ¢ - 








has pro refrained from renarrating events which Boll- 
ted of in his letters, and has confined himself solely to 
filling the gaps in Bollmann’s career caused by the loss or incompleteness 
ters and memoirs. As Bollmann spent the best part of bis life 
the United States, where he came in contact with his most prominent 
ntemporaries, and as he was a keen observer and sharp critic, we shall, 
iving a short account of his life, indulge rather freely in extracts 

i the book which particularly refer to American matters 
Bollmann was born May 10, 1769, in Hoya, Hanover, and died Decem- 
her 10, 1821, at Kingston, Jamaica. After having studied medicine at 
Giittingen, in 1792, he went to Paris to complete his scientific education. 
There he became acquainted with Madame de Statl, at whose request, after 
August 10, 1792, he rescued Count Narbonne by flying with him to Eng- 


land. In London Bollmann lived with Talleyrand, Lally-Tollendal, La- 


meth, and other prominent French aristocratic refugees, who induced him 
go to Germany and there by diplomatie means effect the liberation of 
Lafavette from the clutches of Prussia and Austria Accordingly be went 


to Berlin in the summer of 1793, but not succeeding in his mission he re- 
turned to Kngland, and there with his friends agreed on a more daring 
scheme. Ile took it upon himself to deliver Lafayette from Olmiitz, either 
by force or stratagem. In spite of his courage and self-possession the plan 

is frustrated by Lafayette’s wilfulness. The marquis was already free 
andon his way to the frontier when he mistook the road. Bollmann 
even reached Prussian Silesia, when he was captured by the provincial 
authorities and delivered to the Austrian Government. Together with 
young Hluger, his heroic assistant, who had been captured on the spot, 
and thrown into prison, After a year’s 
mn condition of never 


he was chained hand and foot 
eruel confinement, in July, 1795, they were set free « 
again setting foot in Austria. At the end of the same year Bollmann 
went to the United States, and on Januarv 1, 1796, arrived in New 
York 

After having visited the then western part of the country he estab- 
lished himself asa merehant in Philadelphia, but failed in 1803 and never 
fully recovered from this shock. He then tried his fortune as farmer 
and gardener, land-agent and physician. ‘Together with Swartwout, he 
became Burr's trusted friend, was arrested by Wilkinson in New Orleans, 
transported to Baltimore in a schooner, and arraigned for high treason in 
Washington, but in January, 1807, was acquitted. During the next 
seven years Bollmann lived as a poor inventor and manufacturer in 
>hiladel phi 1, devoted himself to chemistry and physics, studied politi- 
cal economy, and wrote several valuable pamphlets on financial and 
monetary matters. In 1814 he succeeded in forming a connection with 
the bankers Baring, of London. For the purpose of buying a large lot 
of quicksilver they sent him to Vienna, where at that time the celebrated 
Congress was sitting. About this Bollmann has left some very interest- 
ing letters and memorials, the greater part of which, however, his daugh- 
ters, still living in Philadelphia, refuse to have published. After a short 
sojourn in the United States Bollmann in 1816 se ‘ttled in London, and 
left that city four years later to complete his business for the Barings in 
South America. ‘There he came in contact with Bolivar and other pro- 
minent men. On his way home he was taken ill and, as above stated, 
died in Kingston, Jamaica. 

When Bollmann came to the United States he was not quite twenty- 
seven years old, Not only the fashionable circles of New York and Phila- 
delphia, but the foremost men of the day, received him in the most flatter- 
ing way, and even Washington entered into correspondence with him. 
Having suffered under European despotism, and sharing the sentimental, 
so-called philosophical, French views of the purer, more perfect, and ele- 
vated standard of American life, Bollmann only by degrees arrived at a 
more sober point of view. This transition from Utopian exaggeration 
to a calm appreciation of facts is more or less common to all young im- 
migrants, and therefore is typical even to the present day. We will here 
give a few extracts from these two periods of his life: 

‘¢The other day,” says Bollmann in a letter to his brother, dated July 
7, 1796 (p. 273), ** we went to Mount Vernon, ten miles from Alexandria, 
on the Potomac. The situation is beautiful, the water-views especially 
being -_ and majestic. House and garden are in good taste and com- 
fortab]e, but look more like a well-to-do farmer’s estate than an elegant 
country-seat. The President, his wife, young Lafayette, his tutor, a 
stranger, a seeretary, and Miss Custis drank tea on the piazza at the 
back of the house, from which there is a splendid view of the waters, 
We were kindly received and cordially invited to stay a few days, but we 


refused and promised to call again on our way back. We afterwards 


*‘Justus Erich Bollmann. Ein Lebensbild aus beiden Weltthelen, herauage 
geben von Friedrich Kapp.’ Berlin: Julius spring 
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took a walk in the garden, and on our return Miss Custis—a very grace- 
ful, intelligent, modest, beautiful young creature of eighteen years— 
amused herself and us by feeding the frogs with fire-flies. The frogs 
swallow them greedily, and the fire-fly continues to live and gleam in the 
frog’s stomach—a very curious spectacle. We then took leave, as our re- 
turn road lay through adense forest, but, with the help of starlight and fire- 
flies, we safely reached home. Of the latter there are sue - baer gee 
that on spring evenings the air seems to be full of flying sta At the 
Pres ‘sident’s there were several Indians who begged for hospit: lity.’ 
‘Washington,” he had previously written to his father (letter of 
‘ua 15), ‘tis a tall, strongly-built, handsome man. The expression 
of his features and his whole extenor betray much coolness and de- 
cision. The prominent traits of his character are common-sense, fore- 
sight, and caution. He is more reserved than frank, more really good 
and of purer intentions than he is liberal and magnanimous, more care- 
ful never todo wrong than to do something eminent; without passion, 
doing everything as it seems from principle; virtuous not grand, very 
sensible without any conspicuous talent ; dry and formal, not very 
amiable, but claiming high respeet; made for the position he holds, so- 
licitous of advice, reflective, but never carried away; self-determining 


, 


and self-deciding.” 
In the same letter he gives his impressions of Philadelphia: 


‘The surroundings of Philadelphia are beautiful, especially at a dis- 
tance of about a German mile from the city. The soil in most places is 
fertile. The verdure is remarkably vivid. There are plenty of hills and 
valleys, rocks, brooks, and waterfalls, with rich forests consisting of some 
twenty varieties of trees, whose manifold foliage and shades of green are 
beautifully mingled. Prosperity abounds eve srywhe ‘re; there is misery no- 
where. Before the smaHest hut numerous and healthy groups of children 
play in exuberant spirits. Everywhere you perceive thrift and welfare; 
men and beasts are healthy. The greatest inner delight here is to reach 
forward to and speculate about the future. Never had a people such a 
childhood, Never were such and so many elements of future greatness, 
so scantily interspersed with germs of future dissension, united. Never 
did so many cohesive ties operate against this dissension. Never have 
nature and human intellect worked so grandly and happily together. 
What a spectacle will the manhood of this nation present if its springing- 
up is attended by such singular and remarkable circumstances! In 
Eurepe you are often inclined to doubt the gradual progress of mankind 
in general to greater perfection. ‘onsidering what America must neces- 
sarily become in two hundred years, if she continues in the given cireum- 
stances, you cannot but again cherish this noble thought with renewed 
confidence.” 

**Do not think that I embellish; I only do America justice. ~ The in- 
telleetual speculation about the future is here really exalting, while in 
Europe it is often sadly depressing. But you have one thing in a 
which is missing here, only a trifle—the hoarde dlabor of centuri tes 1 Wedo 
not feel it at home; but reflect upon it, how much it means.’ 


After his failure in business the cheerful tone of Bollmann’s letters 
changed, but the valiant man could not be subdued by misfortune. His 
letters to his brother and late partner, Lewis, fully exhibit the fortitude 
of his character, and show how he profited by his adversities, and became 
less sanguine but more positive and matter-of-fact: 


( Lugust 3, 1509.)—‘* That Pittsburgh must make rapid advances to- 
wards becoming a place of magnitude and importance nobody who 
knows the situation can doubt. That the steam gristmill will succeed if 
the steam-engine be good, isalsonot doubtful. . . . Twenty thousand 
dollars capital I considered necessary to do the business well. and I still 
believe that less will not compass it. I addressed myself to O’Hara, Wil- 
kins, and Ross jointly; if these are men of greater show than substance 
it is more than I knew and could ascertain; and besides them I had no 
acquaintances. 

**'The fact is that, generally speaking, people in this country naturally 
take more to a man without than with education. If Isaae New- 
ton and Oliver Evans were to propose the same thing, the latter would 
command confidence when the former would stand deserted. I hold but 
a middle place between the two, but in this respect share the fate of the 
former.’ 

‘*‘A man because he has a few thousand dollars in this country thinks 
himself a prince. He wants all the time, all the services, the knowledge, 
the ingenuity of another, the result of studies and experiments, for 
— He thinks himself entitled to all the benefit because he lays 

yut perhaps a few hundred dollars for fixtures; the other is to make shift 
as he can even for his bread.’ 

(Feb, 25, 1810.)\—* Of the things that might be undertaken at Pitts- 
burgh or Williamsport, another steam gristmill is, perhaps, the safest and 
most lucrative. You will have a dozen of them before fiftv years elapse. 
The steam-engine of O, Evans is defective. A better one to drive four 
pair of stones might be had here or at New York, constructea on Bolton 
and Well’s principle, without difficulty or loss of time. Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars would complete all the fixtures. Mr. Robert Fulton, the 
steamboat and torpedo man, told me, a few days ago, he wondered nobody 
| had taken up iny idea when I first proposed it; he intended, if no other 
person began to erect a second, to establish his brother-in-law at Pitts- 
burgh with another steam gristmill. It must make his fortune.’ 

(Philadelphia, Nov, 23, 1811.)—‘‘ I am glad to hear that Charles comes 
on well. Your new prospects always make me tremble. For God’s sake, 
bridle your imagination and become a matter-of-fact man. You feel 
fronbted at Pittsburgh. and think of Natchez or iis neighborhood to better 
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yourself. Your wife has it hard where you are, but domestic 
Penusylvania is no disgrace, and its climate not ove rpowering; 


June ISSO | 


labor in 
let he r do 


the same things at Natchez which she does at Pittsburgh, and she is ‘a 
white mgger,’ as they call them, with whom a free mulatto woman would 
hesitate to associate. Nothing free works in those parts. .. What 
is vah et le is not hired out, and only sold ai $500 to S800 per head. And 


then the climate— and then the child: en—hi ardly are ab e-schools to be 


found: and a demoralizing slave influence against which it is impossible 
to guard. The Southern countries are the worst to be poor in. Any 
sort of an establishment there necessarily requires much money. T have 


expressed myself forcibly on this point ‘that you may at least consider 
we ms ai Vu cela un peu de } 
iiladelphia, June A, 1812. )—**T have duly received the letter in 
Which you inform me that you have been made an involuntary candidate 
for the honors of the approaching ¢ campaign; that you are permitted, 
hewn r, to forego your chance for a contribution of $200 towards de- 
fraying the expenses of drums and fifes. For you must know that the 
militia fines, which are presumed to be of trifling amount, but in reality 
amount fo enormous sums in populous towns like this, are never ac- 
counted for. On enquiry they are alws avs, one is told, applied to paying 
for drums and ijifes. In reality they grease the wheels of democracy (for 
which reason the militia system has so many advocates), and remain 
am ong the leaders of the sovereign people in ale and grog-houses. The “y 
pay for the expenses of clubs and he undbills and insertion of inflammatory 
mass meetings, and similar laudable contrivances by means of 
which the wish and will of the majority are ascertained— though on all 
such occasions, when one fellow who has been influenced by a part of the 
military fines vociferously applauds the harangue delivered, nine round 
him are silent for fear of being knocked down, or because the ‘y do not 
care, and then it is put down ‘unanimously applauded by Zen citi- 
zens.’ It puts one in mind of the awful respect which an oily lamp-lighter 
ommands in a crowd of well dressed people. There is nothing so im- 
nonlnes as the majority of dirt. 

‘* While Lam sorry for your case, I cannot help observing how your 
views broaden when abstract principles are brought home to your feel 
ings as the real expression of social institutions. ‘he whole militia 
system in our civilized times is absurd, unless, as did the Romans, you 
make war the chief, regular, steady, and honorable pursuit of the nation. 
This you now feel. But of the conscription system you speak in terms 
of approbation. If your boy should be seventeen vears of age; if you 
should have lived with more than common frugality to edueate him 
-handsomely; if he should be a fine, promising lad of excellent habits, great 
application, correct deportment—your pride, your joy, your cheering 
prospect—and the conscription should then come and take him to march to 
Louisiana or against the Indians, or on an expedition like Bonaparte’s in 
Spain, and if even money could not release him, then probably you would 
think differently of the system. Observe that it is a miserable c 
tion, ‘he will come back at thirty-five or forty.” Two-thirds 
or had better continue, 


res 


articles, 


mnsola- 
perish, 
while those who reach the term continue, because 
they are afterwards good for nothing else. 

“The impressments in England are bad enough, but at least they 
generally do not take people out of their career; they affect only seafar- 
ing people, who, in their own mode of life, on their chosen element, are 
foreibly put to a particular kind of se rvic e; but this is not lawful, though 
connived at by the state from motives of superior necessity. The legal- 
ized conscription is the most horrible and revolting contrivance of mili- 
tary despotism ever imagined; the sight of chained refractory conscripts, 
the most shocking that can be beheld. You should hear the 
of some of our countrymen lately arrived; yet this system you 





account> 
secm to 
upprove of. 

“T do not believe 
may not go further.” 

(Philadelphia, March 14, 1814.)\—**T concur with you in your ideas 
respecting the Federal party as such. They seek, like all parties, more 
the gratification of their personal animosities than the public good, whil 
ut the same time they neglect to practise those arts, and are miserably 
deficient in that suppleness and industry, which gain influence with the 
multitude, and consequently power. The Democrats once in power, the 
Federalists should perhaps not have assumed the character of a rancor- 
ous band, indiscriminately condemning and abusing; they ought rather, 
since they themselves expect to come into power again, and seek to keep 


there will be war. If war should be declared, it 





up appearances, to have enforced truth and reason with dignity and 
moderation. Their main object being the country’s good, they ought 


to have endeavored to I ‘ederalize the men in power, not to render them 
obnoxious.’ 

(Philadelphia, July 14, 1814.)—‘‘ In answer to yours of thes ith nT observe 
that there is nothing to be done. Reasoning in such mat 
The people put asses in power, they must suffer fowit; | ill 
severely, nothing could be said that would be of any avail. 
ington the incapacity is beyond imagination: Madison—oppressed with 
age, weakness, and old womanhood—in a state approaching 
the Secretary of the Treasury—without even the least idea 
m: itters—put in office merely because a convenient wero Cal 
the Secretary of War, at drawn daggers with the Preside: 





for the Presidency; Jones, of the Navy, well-meaning. of a 

enough but without cultivation and acquired knowledge—th 

speaking consummate incapacity. The entire country, throi 
flue nce of Jeffersonism and Jacobinism, is so demoralized that there 


is no idea or individual to rally round. Talents and dignified con- 
luct vn ‘ , licannear, 7 

duct must be honored, must be in demand, else they disappear. L 
have disappeared during the last fifteen years. As to patriotism, it is a 
farce. That sentiment of the heart requires hearts  Elearts are re com. 
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patible even with the Russian order of things than with this mob sovereign 

ty, which leads to low and contracted selfishness, silly impertinence, stupid 
conceit; that respects nothing, loves nothing, sticks to nothing, except 
its own carcass and its ease. If you want patriotism there must b 

habitual reverence of something—national altars, national idols, great 
men—something positive. You cannot be attached to absence of evil, 
to space, to health, to liberty as the thing is here understood. The sub- 
ject is endless. 

**The state of things, if war continue, | consider as desperate. All the 
banks will stop payment most unquestionably, and even avowedly, as 
soon as things become a little serious. Silver daily becomes more scarce 
—will soon disappear. Then Government will be without credit, without 
an army, without men fit to command an ar ny, disgusting and contemp- 
tible in their insignificance, in their helplessness; and the people will have 
nothing to rally round save their own rase ality. 

‘] still flatter myself that there will be peace. The British Govern- 
ment perhaps may perceive that Jacobinism will die a natural death if 
left here to itself; that the peace and prosperity of this country are their 
interest; that a serious war would cost much and produce no advautages 
adequate to the cost in the end. I like to believe that they will not at- 
tempt recolonization. Were they to attempt it, and set about it in the 
right way, it is questionable at least whether they would not succeed. 
Thousands, like Mr. B., would be willing to shoulder the musket and put 
away a little. That will not do. Ask him whet h r, d la Moscow, he 
[two lines cut out]. The oceasion would ultimately produce the leaders 


and the men. But it would require much blood and ten years of priva 
tion : and misery. 

‘I shall perhaps send you Mr. Harper's last speech at Annapolis. 1 
was printed at \lexandria. The historical development of the cot 
trivances and machinations cf the war party to | gy about this war 
and literally to cheat the people into if, is admit ibly and Irvesist! \ 
convincing. Indeed, the documents adduced speak for themselves.” 

(London, Oct. 14, 1816.)—** IL seem to be constantly within the rea 
of some great sueccess—am constantly obliged to hope and expect: ye 


that suecess will come, and I constantly feel my narrow cireum- 


never 





stances and my poverty, and. long for the United States. Yes, many 
things are there better than here. Only with much su s, with heaps 
ot inoney, could my girls be here better off than at home So IT lik 
to consider myself as on a campaign for three years, wl plete 
failure or complete success will bring us back.” 

His brother Lewis’s answer to this l@ter, « Det August 20 
1817, runs as follows: 


‘Your unsettled situation is very distressing to me. Oh! that vou 
were here; for something always turns up, if one will but seize it Les 


bons Ai jels 


foul si raves: 


sont pa 





every chance. First, Mr. Adams, who must now soon arrive here; second, 
there is the great canal actually underway in the State of New York, 
Then, there is a prodigious increase of wealth in the State of Louisiana 
Then, I should hope there must remain to you some friends! To gain 
a footing vou must consent to give up some pretensions, Age is every 
day narrowing your chances of success in the opinion of the world. 
Yet it might happen to you to live twenty years long: What a period ° 
is that for progress in a progressive country! Every consideration calls 
upon you tu take hold where you can.” 

The most important part of the book is that which refers » Vienna 
Congress. Here Bollmann had ample opportunity of observing and th 
best sources of information The editor's narrative of the escape of La- 
fayette, based on the Vienna archives, gives some very interesting and 
hitherto unknown historical faets, and his description of Bollmann’s par- 
ticipation in Aaron Burr's conspiracy throws some new light on this much- 
distorted episode in American history. A letter of Alex. v. Humboldt’s, 
written immediately after his landing in South America, is valuable for 

+} + ] 


the appreciation of the character of the great traveller. 


RAU’S PALENQUE TABLET.’ 

CARVED slab, whose fragmer 
. Yueat 
the United 


ts were 


ship} ed to Washington from 


an in ‘now exhibited, 


States National Museum,” forms the subject of this publica- 


ane and which is solidly framed, in 


tion. A magnificent artotype of the slab, and a large outline picture of 
the so-called ** Tablet of the Sun,” from the pueblo of Palenque (State 
of Chiapas, Mexico), the electrotypes of which are due to the liberality 
of Mr. H. H. Baneroft, accompany seventy-six pages of text written by 
Prof. C. Rau. This text is subdivided as follows: I. History of the Pa- 
lenque Tablet; Il. Explorations of Palenque; HI]. The Temple of the 


Cross: IV. The Group of the Cross; V. Aboriginal Writing in Mexico, 


Yueatan, and Cei | America. To these five chapters an appendix is 
added, under the title, ‘Notes on the Ruins of Yucatan and Central 
America.” The entire text is interspersed with excellent wood-cuts and 
oT) Pal e Ta tat the Un Stutes National Museum, Washington, 
By Ra ‘o. 3 S : in Contributions to Knowledge 








The 


ars from the first chapter that, in 1841, Mr. Russell, then U.S. 


the Island of Laguna (Yucatan), at the instigation of the cele- 
brated J. L. Stephens, secured 1 
shipped them in 1812 to this country, where they were ev 


he fragments of the slab in question, and 


entually fitted 
e belief that 


together. George A. Matile publicly expressed t! 


the slab might be the right-hand part of the so-called * Tablet of the 
Cross,” which was already missing when Stephens visited Palenque (about 
1840). Dr. Ph. J. J. Valentini, of this city, identified the slab with the 


missing fragment in 1873, without knowing at that time of Dr. Matile’s 


investigations. He communicated his discovery to Prof. Joseph Henry, 
and has since then been diligently at work studying the slab, and has accu- 
mulated an enormous amount of material regarding it. We may as well 
state here that the slab at Washington contains six vertical rows of so- 
ealled ‘* katuns,” a shorter seventh row, and some nondescript ornaments 
complementary to the middle part of the ** Tablet of the Cross.” 

Chapter ii. gives a short history of Palenque explorations. Beginning 
with a supposed accidental discovery of the ruins in 1746, reference is 
made to the visits of Del Rio, Dupaix, Waldeck, Stephens, Morelet, and 
Charnay.~ Brasseur is stated to have been at Palenque in 1871. Dr. 
Rau, like others before him, has overlooked a remarkable statement of 
Gregorio Garcia (‘ Origen de los Indios,’ lib. iv. cap. xxi.) in 1605. The 
description of the so-called Temple of the Cross (chapter iii.) is confined 
to quotations from travellers who have visited and described the edifice. 
We gather from it that the temple is a stone medicine-lodge, with tower- 
like superstructure resting on a pyramidal mound faced with stones. The 
tablet itself was fastened to the rear wall of a dark interior chamber, 
facing a kind of altar. It was seen in its original position by Dupaix in 
1807, but had been removed when Waldeck visited Palenque in 1832. In 
describing the ‘‘ Group of the Cross,” 
pictures representing parts or the whole of the slab with each other, as 
well as with the photograph made by Charnay. Ie quickly notices that 
*his photograph shows the work to much less advantage than the sketches 
and drawings, and very sensibly attributes this fact to ‘that tendency 
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Mr. Rau compares several of the | 


prevailing among artists to represent, perhaps unconsciously, the objects | 


before them in a more shapely form than their appearance justifies.” We 
strongly recommend these words to the attention of all who speculate 
upon the nature and origin of Central-American ruins. Mr. Rau goes 
still further. While the details of the sculptures ‘‘are sharp and well 
defined,” so as to compel him ‘*to give due praise to the Palenquean 
sculptors who succeeded in producing such work with tools of an inferior 
quality,” he still adds: 


** Any one who examines the representation of the Smithsonian tablet 


will be struck with the want of symmetry of its sculptures and its incor- | 


rect outline. . . This asymmetrical appearance of the slab is not at 
all owing to its restoration, as might be imagined at first sight, but sim- 
ply to a lack of precision on the part of the sculptor. Charnay’s photo- 
graph of the middle slab—certainly the truest of obtainable likenesses-— 
shows similar imperfections. Though the bas-reliefs on it show 
a commendable finish, the total aspect of the sculpture is not that of a 
well-executed work—at least not in our sense.” 

The bearing of these facts, which Charnay had already indicated, on 
the degree of culture of those who built Palenque and who dwelt in its 
Art among them had evidently not surpassed its 
There is 


buildings, is obvious, 
development among the Mexicans at the time of the conquest. 
more harmony, as resulting from symmetry of details, in the so-called 
Calendar-Stone of Mexico than in any tablet from Palenque. 

Dr. Rau’s discussion of the cross symbol among the aborigines of 
Central America is based mostly on recent writers. Whether the cross 
itself was an object of worship, or whether it was the symbol of fructifi- 
cation, he does not decide. ‘‘ Until better informed, one might feel in- 
clined to see in the Palenqve bas-relief a monument commemorative of a 
propitiatory sacrifice to the rain-god, made, perhaps, during a period of 
great suffering arising’ from want of water.” Finally, he says: ‘‘ The 
meaning it was intended to convey . . . will not be positively known 
until the purport of the accompanying characters ceases to be a mystery.” 
By this non-committal attitude Mr. Rau avoids the treacherous ground 
of symbolism in which so many American archeologists have been and 
still remain mired. 

** Aboriginal Writing in Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America” 
forms the subject of chapter vy. Barely mentioning Mexico, Mr. Rau 
enters at once upon a discussion of Landa’s so-called Maya alphabet. 
With the aid of some (principally modern) sources, he reaches the same 
conclusion with Dr; Brinton, who is quoted textually as follows: ‘* It ap- 
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pears more likely that the figures he gives represent component sounds, syl- 
labic or partly so, and that they are but fragments of a large repertory of 
phonetic signs, never reduced to the elements of sound, used by the Maya 
of that age.” That Landa’s alphabet might be but an invention, or rather 
expedient invented after the Conquest, he denies somewhat peremptorily. 
He further dwells on the insuflicieney of Landa’s so-called key to interpret 
such picture-sheets as are admitted to be of Maya origin. 
‘katuns ” 
given by Landa, and concludes: ** Ll venture to suggest that its inserip- 
He justifies the 


use of Maya signs for comparison by the gratuitous assumption *‘* that 


Finally, he com- 


pares the on the Washington slab with the calendar tokens 


tion constitutes a chronological record of some kind 


this language underlies the signs exhibited on the tablets of the ruined 
city.” The ** Appendix” contains Mr. Rau’s views on the ruins of Cen- 
tral America in general. He plainly endorses the opinion of John L. 
Stephens, that they are the remains of buildings erected by the ancestors 
of the people inhabiting the country at the time of the conquest—in other 
words, that they were the work of sedentary American Indians. 

Prof. Rau’s methed is highly commendable. He first acquaints his 
readers with the sources of knowledge, and then gradually descends 
from the general to the special, until in chapter v. he narrows the discus- 
sion down to the particular subject—namely, a picture-slab of some Jidian 
tribe of Chiapas. But the entire work is hardly more than a sketch, 
and the filling out of the frame is not what we expect from a Smith- 
sonian **Contribution to Knowledge.” We have a right to ask for 
to what is already known, and, although a satisfactory 
explanation of the slab may not yet be attainable, still we should 
be able to find that a positive advance has been made towards that 
end. Instead of this there is hardly anything in Mr. Raw’s state- 
ments which has not been known to students for some time. Chap- 
ter ii. is only a condensed reproduction of Brasseur’s ‘ Ruines de Pa- 
lenque’ (Introduction and Preface). Chapter iii. even fails to give as 
conception of the so-called **Temple of the Cross gather 
Chapter iv. is the most valuable, but beyond the im- 


additions 


clear a ” as we 
from other writers. 
portant hint at the true value of the tablet as a work of art there is 
nothing new init. Chapter v. should be the most important, and is per- 
haps the most unsatisfactory; it does not even justify its own title. 
Mexican pictorial records are barely mentioned, nor is any enquiry made 
into the principles underlying the arrangement and use of such con- 
trivances. Landa’s alphabet is discussed, but the vital point is totally 
overlooked: that the consonant becomes decomposed, thus showing that 
the Maya had no conception of either syllabic or phonetic writing. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Rau makes too light of Dr. Valentini’s opinion that 
Landa’s alphabet is of Spanish fabrication. Besides, 
pletely ignores the aborigines of the region of Palenque, their traditions, 
It is highly probable that the 


he almost com- 
their chronological system, their language. 
tribes of Chiapas originally descended from the same stock as the Maya 
and even the Mexicans, but a comparison of the Palenque “ katuns” with 
zanda’s calendar tokens should be preceded by an identification of the 
latter with the ‘‘katuns” on Maya monuments of Yucatan. This Mr 
Rau has forgotten to do, and therefore, however much we incline to hi- 
own belief, it is presented to us with such feeble support that little i 
any scientific importance can be attached to it. On the whole, we re- 
main, in regard to the Palenque tablet, as little wise as we were before. 
We are aware that the subject is a difficult one, and more than one 
voice will be lifted to express the conviction that nothing at all can be 
ascertained in regard to the monument under discussion. We are firmly 
convinced, however, that such is not the case, and that the Palenque slabs 
ean be understood and properly cc-ordinated in the series of works of 
American aboriginal art. Of course the ‘ katuns” will never be read, 
because they were not made to be read, If Prof. Rau, who certainly is as 
distinguished an antiquarian as this country possesses, has signally failed 
to promote our knowledge regarding one of the most interesting relics 
of Central America, we prefer to think it the result of insufficient prepa- 
ration on his part rather than of the insuperable difficulties of the task. 
That something new may appear in regard to Palenque, a study of olde: 
sourees on Mexico and Central America would have satisfied Mr. Rau. 
Thus, in regard to the ‘‘ Temple of the Cross,” not only would a study of 
Motolinia have given him a very clear conception of the manner in which 
such mounds were constructed, and of their relative position to the other 
buildings of the pueblo; but Bernal Diez de Castillo would have en- 
lightened him as to how the interior of such buildings was used for pur- 
poses of worship. His long discussion of the mode of sacrifice would 
have become as superfluous as his conjectures. An attentive study of the 
‘Mendoza Codex’ and of the ‘Codex Vaticanus,’ coupled with a know- 
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